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Timber 
Topper 


by  Frank  Couch 


nriMBER!"  That  is  the  warning 
■^  cry  ringing  through  the  great 
forests  of  the  Pacific  coast  just  a  few 
seconds  before  a  huge  Douglas  fir 
goes  crashing  to  the  ground.  Long 
before  the  faller's  cry  of  warning, 
one  lone  lumberjack  has  pitted  his 
skill  and  courage  against  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  forest. 

That  lumberjack  is  technically 
known  as  a  high  rigger.  From  camp 
to  camp  he  will  also  be  called  a  high 
climber  and  a  timber  topper.  His  job 
is  one  that  requires  steel  nerves  and 
brawny  courage  to  match  the  danger 
of  his  work. 

He  works  as  high  as  two  hundred 
feet  from  the  ground,  depending  on 
a  slender  rope  and  cHmbing  spurs  to 
protect  him  from  a  fall. 

The  high  rigger  studies  the  weath- 
er as  closely  as  the  weather  man  be- 
fore he  starts  to  work.  In  the  section 
of  timber  land  to  be  logged,  a  sound 
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tree  has  been  selected  for  service  as 
a  spar  tree.  After  the  timber  topper 
has  prepared  the  tree,  it  is  to  be  cov- 
ered with  rigging  employed  in  haul- 
ing cut  timber  to  a  common  point 
and  thence  to  the  loading  platform. 

If  the  wind  is  blowing  too  much, 
or  rain  or  snow  is  falling,  the  high 
rigger  goes  back  to  camp.  But  if  the 
day  is  sunny  and  calm,  he'll  strap  the 
spurred  climbers  to  his  legs  and  feet 
and  check  his  tools  tied  to  the  wide 
belt  around  his  waist.  Then  he  en- 
circles the  tree  trunk  with  his  safety 
rope  and  ties  the  ends  to  his  belt. 

Flipping  the  safety  rope  upward 
about  a  foot  at  a  time,  he  draws  it 
tight  and  climbs  with  his  spurs.  In 
this  way  he  mounts  higher  and 
higher.  With  the  keen  blade  of  his 
axe  he  slices  oflF  the  branches  flush 
with  the  trunk  as  he  reaches  them. 

This  may  not  sound  very  danger- 
ous, but  there  is  not  a  single  opera- 
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tion  performed  by  the  timber  topper 
that  is  not  perilous  once  he  drives 
his  spm's  into  the  bark  of  the  spar 
tree. 

He  must  place  himself  so  that  a 
falling  branch  will  not  strike  him  or 
the  safety  rope.  Yet  he  must  be  able 
to  swing  his  axe  freely.  At  any  mo- 
ment during  the  cleaning  of  a  spar 
tree,  loose  bark  may  suddenly  give 
way  under  his  spurs  and  cause  a  fall. 

The  high  climber  has  learned  his 
trade  through  hard  experience.  There 
have  been  many  moments  when  only 
quick-thinking  and  the  safety  rope 
could  save  him.  Yet  the  number  of 
high  climbers  that  have  fallen  with- 
out sustaining  permanent  injuries  is 
really  surprising. 

'  I  'he  higher  the  timber  topper 
-*-  climbs,  the  greater  becomes  the 
need  for  care. 

Finally,  he  reaches  the  part  of  the 
tree  marked  for  topping.  He  cleans 
the  trunk  of  limbs  for  several  feet 
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above  this  spot.  The  top  of  the  fir  is 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet  above  him. 
The  ground  is  anywhere  from  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet 
below  him. 

He  makes  a  final  check  of  the 
wind  and  the  tree  trunk..  At  the 
slightest  sign  of  a  rising  wind  he 
postpones  the  final  operation.  Should 
he  discover  any  cracks  in  the  trunk 
another  spar  tree  must  be  selected. 

Once  certain  that  it  is  safe  to  pro- 
ceed, he  drives  his  spurs  deep  into 
the  bark.  Making  sure  his  saftey  rope 
is  still  securely  tied  to  his  belt,  he 
swings  his  axe.  Undercutting,  notch- 
ing the  side  on  which  he  wants  the 
top  to  fall,  he  walks  around  the  trunk 
to  the  other  side. 

He  swings  the  axe  again.  It  bites 
deeper  and  deeper  as  the  chips  fly. 
He  feels  the  great  tree  begin  to  sway 
as  the  top  bends.  Down  from  his  airy 
perch  his  cry  of  "Timber!"  comes 
faintly  to  the  woods'  crew. 

Again  he  drives  his  spurs  in  deeper 
and  draws  the  safety  rope  taut  by 
bracing  his  body  away  from  the 
trunk.  There  is  a  sharp,  prolonged 
crack,  and  the  crown  of  the  Douglas 
snaps  off  to  go  crashing  to  the 
ground. 

Like  a  flash  of  Hghtning  he  has 
diopped  the  axe,  secured  to  a  rope 
on  the  belt.  His  strong  hands  grip  the 
safety  rope  and  drag  his  body  flush 
against  the  rough  bark. 

Far  below,  the  ground  crew 
watches  with  equipment  ready  for 
any  emergency.  They  all  know  that 
riding  a  topped  spar  tree  is  as  diffi- 
cult as  staying  on  an  outlaw  horse. 
It  vibrates  with  amazing  speed  once 
the  crown  is  gone  and  all  the  timber 
topper  can  do  is  cling  to  his  rough 
section  of  bark  and  ride  it  out. 

.  .  .  Continued  on  page  12 


The  man  and  woman  in  the  sleigh  are  supposed  to  be  Nathaniel  Currier  and  his  wife 


Currier^s  Stone  Drawim 


by   BATES  M.   STOVALL 


TN  DECEMBER,  1835,  thirteen 
-*-  acres  of  valuable  New  York  City 
property,  including  about  650  stores 
and  the  town's  most  important  build- 
ings were  destroyed  by  fire.  To  the 
surprise  of  the  big  town's  citizens, 
colored  pictures  of  the  tragedy  were 
on  sale  four  days  later  at  the  shop 
of  Nathaniel  Currier.  Such  speed  was 
unheard  of.  In  those  days,  by  the 
time  pictures  of  an  event  appeared 
the  event  was  practically  ancient  his- 
tory. 


Then,  early  the  next  year,  the 
steamboat  Lexington  caught  fire  on 
Long  Island  Sound.  More  than  a 
hundred  lives  were  lost.  This  time 
Currier  beat  his  previous  record.  He 
not  only  had  colored  pictures  of  the 
disaster  on  sale  within  three  days, 
but  a  map  showing  where  the  event 
occurred  was  included  with  each  pic- 
ture. A  detailed  account  of  the 
tragedy  was  added.  Sales  of  this 
work  spread  to  numerous  cities.  Its 
producer  became  famous  overnight. 
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Lithography,  or  stone  drawing, 
which  Nathaniel  used  so  efficiently 
in  speeding  up  his  output  of  pictures, 
liad  only  reached  the  United  States 
slightly  more  than  a  dozen  years 
before  the  New  York  fire. 

The  picture  to  be  produced  by  this 
method  was  drawn  by  hand  on  a 
porous  stone,  with  a  greasy  crayon. 
After  an  acid  solution  was  applied, 
the  stone  was  bathed  with  water. 
The  crayon  design  was  now  in  slight 
relief,  and  being  water  repellant,  was 
not  affected  by  that  liquid.  When  a 
greasy  ink  was  applied  to  the  stone, 
it  was  retained  by  the  design,  but 
not  by  the  rest  of  the  stone,  as  it  was 
wet  with  water.  When  a  sheet  of 
paper  was  pressed  to  the  drawing, 
the  design  came  off  on  the  sheet. 

A  group  of  women,  working  on  an 
assembly  line  basis,  colored  the  de- 
sign on  the  sheet,  each  girl  putting 
on  a  tint. 

In  1857,  Currier,  a  native  of  Rox- 
bury,  Massachusetts,  took  into  part- 
nership with  him  James  Merritt  Ives, 
a  New  Yorker  by  birth.  This  man  had 
been  a  bookkeeper  for  Nathaniel,  but 
had  ability  in  other  lines.  His  busi- 
ness judgement  was  sound.  And  he 
was  a  good  lithographer,  well 
grounded  in  the  art. 

Both  partners  had  a  nose  for  news. 
They  were  alert  to  all  opportunities 
for  turning  out  pictures  of  current 
life  and  incidents.  There  was  nothing 
subtle  in  their  lithographs.  No  in- 
terpretation was  needed  to  under- 
stand the  colorful  pictinres.  Neither 
Currier  nor  Ives  were  trying  to  turn 
out  great  works  of  art.  Their  purpose 
was  to  produce  good,  cheap  pictures 
for  the  people.  They  clearly  showed 
the  possibilities  of  putting  the  news 
into  pictures  for  all  to  see. 

The  years   of  Nathaniel   Currier, 


individually  and  later  in  partnership 
with  Ives,  were  ones  of  tremendous 
growth  in  our  country,  both  internal- 
ly and  externally.  Throughout  a  large 
part  of  this  time,  the  prints  turned 
out  by  the  lithographic  shop  were 
the  only  ones  of  current  events  the 
people  could  get.  During  the  entire 
period  that  the  firm  was  in  operation, 
nearly  7000  different  prints  on  news 
and  other  matters  were  produced.  It 
is  estimated  that  a  grand  total  of 
10,000,000  copies  were  sold. 

The  sizes  of  the  plates  ran  from 
around  2.8  inches  x  4.8  inches  to  18 
X  27  inches,  the  most  common  being 
9  X  12  inches.  Of  course  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  paper  on  which  the  pic- 
tures were  printed  were  larger.  Most 
of  the  prints  were  colored.  Prices 
ranged  from  15^  to  about  $4. 
Though  a  print's  size  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  its  price,  the  producers  also 
took  into  account  the  financial  status 
of  the  intended  market. 

IV  yT ANY  YEARS  AFTER  BOTH  CURRIER 

-*^^-*-and  Ives  were  dead,  some  of 
their  prints  brought  fabulous  prices. 
In  1928,  "The  Trapper's  Defence" 
sold  for  $550,  and  the  same  was  true 
of  "The  Last  War  Whoop."  "The 
Pursuit"  changed  hands  at  $600  in 
that  year,  and  "The  Life  of  a  Hunter 
— a  Tight  Fix,"  which  would  have 
sold  for  $3  in  1861,  brought  $3000. 
The  Currier  and  Ives  print  of  "The 
Great  Fire  At  Chicago,  October  8th 
1871"  is  a  graphic  portrayal  of  that 
holocaust.  After  viewing  their  picture 
of  those  tremendous  flames  swept  by 
a  furious  wind,  even  the  uneducated 
can  see  why  property  worth  more 
than  $200,000,000,  including  17,000 
buildings,  was  destroyed,  more  than 
250  persons  killed  and  nearly 
100,000  made  homeless.  No  wonder 
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Typical  Currier  and  Ives  print 


General  Phil  Sheridan,  with  his 
troops  and  his  gunpowder,  couldn't 
blast  a  space  wide  enough  to  halt  the 
red  demon. 

Currier  turned  out  so  many  pic- 
tures about  California  and  the  gold 
rush  that  it  is  said  that  his  prints  had 
more  to  do  with  sending  people  to 
California  than  did  the  actual  news 
of  the  metal's  discovery.  One  of  his 
prints  shows  San  Francisco  and  its 
crowded  harbor  in  1850.  Another 
one,  a  cartoon  made  in  1849,  depicts 
a  bunch  of  men,  with  great  bags  of 
gold,  standing  on  the  California 
shore,  vainly  begging  to  be  taken 
aboard  a  New  York  bound  ship  al- 
ready packed  with  passengers  like 
sardines  in  a  can. 

Because  of  their  great  sailing 
speed,  clipper  ships  were  much  in 
our  country's  news  shortly  before 
the  Civil  War.  One  of  the  Currier 
prints  shows  the  "Flying  Cloud" 
whose  time  of  eighty-nine  days  from 


Sandy  Hook  to  San  Francisco  in 
1851  set  a  record.  Another  clipper 
picture  is  that  of  the  "Red  Jacket," 
whose  mark  of  fifteen  days,  one  hour, 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool  still 
stands  for  sailing  craft.  In  keeping 
with  current  interests  of  the  time,  the 
yacht  "America,"  which  won  the  in- 
ternational race  of  1851,  was  pro- 
duced in  lithograph. 

There  were  pictures  of  famous 
race  horses  and  of  cycle  racing. 
Steamboating  on  the  Mississippi  and 
other  rivers  was  pictured,  including 
the  famous  race  between  the  "Nat- 
chez" and  the  "Robert  E.  Lee." 
Though  the  "Lee"  was  believed  to 
be  the  slower  boat,  she  won  the  event 
due  primarily  to  her  captain's  shrewd 
preparations  for  the  run. 

Railroading  was  a  fertile  field  for 
lithograph  subjects.  "The  Express 
Train"  was  Currier's  earliest  print  of 
a  train.  Its  general  design  was  copied 
on  numerous  bank  notes. 


Politicians,  of  course,  didn't 
pass  over  lithography  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  getting  their  candidates  and 
appeals  to  the  people.  To  meet  the 
demand,  Currier  took  to  issuing 
prints  called  "Presidential  Banners." 
In  the  one  turned  out  for  Zachary 
Taylor's  candidacy,  the  General's 
portrait  was  surrounded  by  pictures 
of  former  Presidents.  Underneath 
Taylor's  portrait  was  his  name  and 
the  words:  "The  People's  Choice  For 
12th  President."  Added  to  the  print 
by  way  of  decoration  were  flags, 
stars,  and  streamers. 

Many  of  Currier's  political  car- 
toons were  copyrighted  in  the  name 
of  "Peter  Smith."  It  seems  Nathaniel 
was  taking  precautions  against  losing 
friends. 

But  when  Abraham  Lincoln  ran 
for  the  Presidency,  the  firm  of  Cur- 
rier and  Ives  came  out  foursquare  for 
the  Rail  Splitter.  It  turned  out  many 
cartoons  and  more  than  two  dozen 
Lincoln  portraits.  These  prints,  cou- 
pled with  those  of  other  lithogra- 
phers, went  a  long  way  toward  elect- 
ing Abe.  Most  of  the  big  newspapers 
were  against  him.  One  well-known 
editor  even  described  the  candidate 
as  having  "the  soul  of  Uriah  Heep  in 
the  body  of  an  ape." 

The  firm's  activities  were  curtailed 
during  the  Civil  War.  Yet  it  pro- 
duced many  pictures  about  the  con- 
flict. One  of  them,  "The  Champions 
Of  The  Union,"  showed  a  group  of 
leading  Federal  officers.  Farragut's 
victory  below  New  Orleans  was  de- 
picted in  the  print  "The  Splendid 
Naval  Triumph  On  The  Mississippi, 
April  24th  1862." 

The  Currier  and  Ives  prints  not 
only  served  to  familiarize  people 
with     current     Presidents,     military 
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leaders,  and  politicians,  but  they  also 
showed  what  many  other  persons  in 
the  public  eye  looked  like.  Among 
these  were  the  midget  Tom  Thumb 
and  his  wife  Lavinia,  the  Irish  ad- 
venturess Lola  Montez,  the  brilliant 
actress  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  pugil- 
ists John  Morrissey  and  Tom  Sayers. 
The  latter  was  champion  of  England. 
"The  American  National  Came  Of 
Baseball,"  further  described  by  Cur- 
rier and  Ives  as  "Grand  Match  For 
The  Championship  At  The  Elysian 
Fields,  Hoboken,  N.J.,"  was  copy- 
righted in  1866.  Though  the  size  of 
the  crowd  in  the  picture  was  mere 
bush  league  stuff  compared  with  the 
Polo  Grounds  attendance  today,  it 
presaged  the  present  popularity  of 
baseball. 

"Stocks  Up"  and  "Stocks  Down," 
two  cartoons  dealing  with  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  Wall  Street  pa- 
trons in  1849,  might  well  apply  to 
stock  operators  today.  The  print, 
"The  Fiend  Of  The  Road,"  shows 
that  today's  drivers  are  not  the  only 
persons  who  have  torn  their  hair  out 
by  the  roots  because  of  slow  drivers 
hogging  the  road  ahead. 

One  of  the  last  of  the  firm's  pic- 
tures was  a  portrait  of  "Col.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Commander  Of  The 
Famous  Rough  Riders."  However, 
by  this  time  both  partners  had  died. 
Currier  in  1888  and  Ives  in  1895. 
The  business  was  being  carried  on  by 
others. 

Progress  in  the  art  of  photography 
finally  put  the  firm  of  Currier  and 
Ives  completely  out  of  business  in 
1907.  Since  then  newspapers  and 
magazines  have  been  filled  with  pic- 
tures, current  and  otherwise,  for 
evervbodv  to  see. 


RICHER 
THAN 
THE 
RICHEST 


by   Maurice   Moyal 


TN  the  Mezzogiorno,  a  depressed 
-^  and  war-ravaged  region  in  south 
Italy,  thousands  of  people  wake  up 
in  the  morning  not  knowing  where 
their  midday  meal  is  to  come  from. 
As  landless  agricultural  workers,  they 
earn  the  equivalent  of  fifty  to  seven- 
ty-five cents  a  day  for  men  to  half 
as  much  for  women.  They  work  only 
about  150  days  in  the  year. 

An  absentee  landlord  may  own 
as  many  as  thirty  villages.  Many 
square  miles  of  the  country's  best 
ploughland  may  lay  fallow  because 
wealthy  owners,  living  in  distant 
Rome,  San-Remo,  or  Paris,  prefer  to 
have  it  used  as  pasture,  or  hunting- 
grounds. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  more  and  more  of 
the  hungry,  frustrated  workers  em- 
braced the  materiaHstic  doctrine  of 
Communism,  with  its  promise,  how- 
ever empty,  to  share  with  them  the 
land  for  which  they  hungered. 

But  today  a  new  wind  of  hope  is 
blowing  over  the  forlorn  Mezzo- 
giorno. The  ItaHan  government  has 
started  a  far-reaching  reform  and 
reclamation  project  on  the  land.  This 
is  financed  in  part  by  American 
grants-in-aid.  The  hitherto  apathetic 
officials  have  been  jolted  out  of  their 


rut  by  young  Count  Ettore  di  Zur- 
licho.  His  example  shows  how  much 
individual  humanitarian  initiative 
can  contribute  to  making  the  world  a 
better  place  to  live  in. 

By  birth  Count  Ettore  belongs  to 
one  of  the  noble  famifies  in  Italy, 
dating  back  to  the  Crusades.  But  un- 
like the  indiflFerent  absentee  land- 
owners of  the  Mezzogiorno  and 
many  others  whom  fortune  has  fa- 
vored in  a  material  way,  he  befieves 
that  rank  and  wealth  carry  moral 
obhgations.  He  launched  a  crusade 
of  his  own  against  want,  disease,  and 
iUiteracy. 

In  eight  years'  time,  he  has  turned 
a  poor,  war-torn  district  into  a  good 
place  to  live.  By  sharing  the  land 
with  the  peasants,  eradicating  much 
of  the  disease  that  sapped  their 
strength,  and  educating  their  chil- 
dren to  take  their  rightful  place  in 
the  world,  he  has  fifted  the  down- 
trodden, and  given  hope  to  the  hope- 
less. He  has  done  this,  not  only  by 
generous  use  of  his  checkbook,  but 
with  his  own  hands  as  well. 

Back  in  1947,  Count  Ettore,  a 
painter  of  no  mean  talent,  had 
his  attention  caught  by  eleven-year- 
old  Pietro  Giovanelli.  He  had  found 
the  lad  begging  on  a  street  corner  at 


the  deluxe  resort  of  San  Remo,  on 
the  Itahan  Riviera.  Pietro  had  bright 
black  eyes  set  in  a  sensitive  face, 
matted  hair  hanging  over  the  ears, 
and  "picturesque"  rags.  He  was  a 
painter's  dream.  The  young  aristo- 
crat, then  barely  twenty-four,  gave 
him  a  generous  tip  and  asked  him 
to  pose. 

"Please,  sir,  ask  the  permission  of 
Signer  Peppe,  my  ingagiatore  [em- 
ployer]. If  I  leave  my  post  without 
his  consent,  he  will  beat  me." 
"Why,  are  you  an  orphan?" 
"Oh,  no!  My  father  hired  me  out 
for  the  summer  to  Signer  Peppe,  who 
pays  him  4,000  lire  a  month  [the 
equivalent  of  $6]  for  me  to  beg  here. 
We  have  to  bring  back  to  Signer 
Peppe  1,000  lire  every  evening.  If 
we  don't,  he'll  beat  us  and  give  us 
no  food." 

THE  CHILD  TOLD  HIS  NEW  FRIEND 
that  there  were  nineteen  other 
boys  and  girls,  from  six  to  thirteen 
years  old,  in  his  band.  They  all  lived 
in  the  district  of  Sant'  Elia  Fiume 
Rapido,  600  miles  south  of  San 
Remo.  Watched  by  the  ingagiatore 
and  his  three  adult  hirelings,  they 
were  made  to  beg  in  the  neighbor- 
ing deluxe  resorts.  To  attract  more 
pity  and  money  they  were  forbidden 
to  wash  and  cut  their  hair.  They  all 
slept  in  four  small  tents  out  in  the 
fields. 

Count  Ettore  had  the  police  put 
a  stop  to  the  loathsome  racket.  They 
arrested  Giuseppe  Olmetto,  the  chil- 
dren's boss,  who  was  subsequently 
sentenced  to  three  years  at  hard  la- 
bor, and  rounded  up  all  the  pitiful 
victims  of  the  system. 

Pietro  had  such  a  lively  intelli- 
gence and  pleasant  personality  that 
Ettore  decided  to  finance  his  educa- 
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tion.  To  make  arrangements  with  the 
child's  father,  he  accompanied  the 
policemen  escorting  the  children 
back  home  to  the  Mezzogiorno. 

Home  to  Pietro  and  some  of  the 
waifs  was  the  hamlet  of  Cese,  a  for- 
lorn huddle  of  stone-cottages, 
patched  with  tin  cans,  clinging  pre- 
cariously to  a  ledge  of  the  Apennine 
Mountains. 

It  towers  some  3,000  feet  over  the 
war-ravaged  town  of  Cassino,  where 
the  Germans  made  a  prolonged  stand 
against  the  Fifth  Army  and  the  Free 
French  Forces. 

Strategic  bombing  had  not  spared 
the  miserable  hamlet  either.  It  had 
damaged  or  destroyed  all  of  its  forty- 
six  dwellings.  Ettore  was  appalled  by 
the  abject  poverty  and  squalor  pre- 
vailing here.  Insulated  by  his  great 
wealth,  he  had,  up  to  this  time,  no 
idea  that  such  conditions  could  exist 
in  his  country. 

At  Pietro's  house,  a  powerful 
stench  caught  him  by  the  throat.  A 
scrawny  goat  and  a  score  of  scraggly 
chickens  shared  the  only  room  left 
standing  with  the  child's  father  and 
mother,  and  his  two  brothers  and 
sister,  who  ranged  in  age  from  three 
to  eight.  There  was  no  welcome,  no 
affectionate  greeting  for  the  return- 
ing child.  Only  a  sullen  silence. 

When  the  nobleman  told  Pietro's 
father  about  his  plan  regarding  the 
child's  future,  the  man  spat  dis- 
gustedly. 

"Pietro's  our  oldest  son  and  must 
do  his  bit  to  help  us  raise  his  brothers 
and  sisters.  How  can  we  exist  on  that 
land?"  He  pointed  to  the  sun-seared, 
rocky  scrub  land  surrounding  the 
house.  "Signer  Peppe  was  a  man  of 
honor.  He  used  to  send  us  4,000  lire 
every  month  for  the  boy.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  few  ears  of  corn  and 
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olives  from  our  land,  permitted  us  to 
eke  out  a  scant  living." 

"You!"  exploded  the  mother,  "a 
would-be  Good  Samaritan!  You've 
only  sentenced  us  and  nineteen  other 
families  to  starvation.  And  the  Ukes 
of  you  monopolize  the  best  plough- 
land  in  the  valley,  leaving  it  to  lie 
idle!" 

Tnstead  of  being  angered,  Et- 
•*-  tore  felt  ashamed  and  guilty.  He 
felt  that  he  shared  responsibiHty  for 
such  conditions  with  all  those  of  his 
near-sighted  and  selfish  caste.  He 
saw  in  the  bitter  resentment  of  these 
miserable  back  hill  folks  the  result 
of  their  dawn-to-dusk,  back-breaking 
toil  to  wrest  a  sub-human  existence 
from  their  thin,  sour  soil. 

Ettore  left.  But  he  soon  came  back 
with  important  men  carrying  brief 
cases.  They  toured  the  mountain- 
side, studied  the  cultivation  methods 
of  the  local  farmers,  and  spoke  au- 
thoritatively about  the  alkalinity  and 
acidity  of  the  soil.  They  analyzed 
samples. 

Then  they  shook  their  heads  and 
warned  Ettore  that  the  land  had 
been  exhausted  through  centuries  of 
misuse.  It  could  be  brought  back  into 
fruitfulness  only  by  a  large-scale 
reclamation  and  water-conservation 
program.  It  needed  contour  plough- 
ing and  all  the  modern  methods  to 
combat  soil  erosion.  Even  then  it  was 
possible  that  the  final  results  might 
not  warrant  the  heavy  costs. 

Soon  Ettore  became  something  of 
a  legend  among  the  6,000  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Sant'  Elia  Fiume  Rapido 
district.  At  first  people  were  wary 
of  him.  What,  some  Communist  agi- 
tators asked,  could  one  expect  from  a 
parasite  nobleman,  fattening  on  the 
sweat  of  tenant  farmers? 


But  Ettore,  through  his  deep  love 
for  their  children,  worked  his  way 
into  these  simple  folks'  hearts.  He 
was  always  doing  something  for  one 
child  or  another. 

There  was  Luigi.  A  hand-grenade, 
left  over  of  the  war,  had  blown  off 
his  right  leg  above  the  knee.  The 
poor  lad  was  hopping  around  with 
two  forked  boughs  for  crutches.  The 
next  thing  you  knew  Luigi  was  walk- 
ing proudly  hke  the  next  boy.  Ettore 
had  taken  him  to  Rome  and  had  him 
fitted  with  the  best  artificial  leg  that 
money  could  buy. 

Then  there  were  Pietro,  Carlotta, 
and  Damaschina.  These  bright 
youngsters  were  already  learning 
new  things  in  a  high  school  in  Rome. 

Six  years  ago,  Ettore  brought  to- 
gether all  the  family  heads  in  the  dis- 
trict. He  told  them  the  big  news 
that  he  had  bought  the  estates  at 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  and  in- 
tended to  share  the  land  with  the 
local  people. 

Each  farmer  would  get  a  five-acre 
plot.  Since  the  land  down  in  the 
valley  would  be  too  far  from  their 
present  high-roosted  hamlets  for 
them  to  till  it  conveniently,  each 
would  also  get  financial  assistance  to 
build  his  own  house  on  the  land.  He 
would  be  subsidized  until  his  first 
crops  were  marketed. 

But  they  could  not  expect  to  get 
so  much  for  nothing.  They  would  be 
expected  to  repay,  in  easy  install- 
ments over  thirty  years,  a  small  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  land  and  the  fi- 
nancial assistance  they  had  received. 

"Don't  be  taken  in,"  screamed  the 
agitators.  "It's  always  the  same  old 
exploitation  trick,  this  time  with  a 
new  twist.  You  should  get  the  land 
free  instead  of  having  to  pay  through 
the  nose  for  it."  The  Communists 


Tiad  been  hit  hard  where  it  hurt.  Al- 
ready three  hundred  local  farmers 
had  handed  in  their  party  cards. 

Ettore  began  to  receive  unsigned 
letters  threatening  him  with  bodily 
harm  unless  he  gave  up  his  land- 
sharing  idea.  He  ignored  them.  One 
night,  as  he  was  driving  to  Cassino, 
his  car  bumped  into  a  tree,  just  felled 
across  the  road.  Another  time,  as  he 
was  giving  local  lads  a  drawing  les- 
son, a  shot  rang  out.  Both  times,  he 
escaped  injury. 

At  this  point,  the  local  family 
heads  took  things  into  their  own 
hands.  A  delegation  of  them  ap- 
proached the  Communist  bosses  in 
the  Mezzogiorno  and  warned  them 
bluntly  that  they  would  answer  with 
their  own  heads  for  Ettore's  life. 
These  leaders  knew  the  mountaineers 
well  enough  to  realize  that  they 
meant  business.  Letters  and  attempts 
on  Ettore's  life  ceased  as  if  by  magic. 

Five  years  ago  the  family  heads 
were  given  title  deeds  to  their  new 
land  in  a  simple  and  impressive  cere- 
mony. But  Ettore  did  not  feel  that 
his  job  stopped  there  and  then.  He 
and  a  number  of  Italian  university 
students  helped  the  folks  along  in 
building  five  new  communities,  with 
churches,  community  halls,  and  light 
and  airy  houses. 

A  T  New  Cese  these  days,  Et- 
-^^  tore's  house  is  open  day  and 
night  for  people  to  bring  their  trou- 
bles to  him.  He  received  me  at  this 
home,  which  differs  from  those  of  his 
neighbors  only  by  the  wealth  of 
beautiful  paintings  gracing  it.  His 
ruggedly  handsome  face  shining  as 
with  an  inner  light,  Ettore  summed 
up  for  my  benefit  his  philosophy  of 
life: 

"Christianity  is  not  something  to 
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be  kept  in  wool  or  cotton  during  the 
whole  week,  with  its  wraps  to  be 
taken  off  only  for  a  couple  of  hours 
on  Sunday,  when  one  drops  a  penny 
or  two  in  the  plate,  with  a  view  to 
staking  a  claim  in  heaven.  Christian- 
ity is  an  everyday  way  of  living.  We 
have  all  been  created  by  a  God  of 
love.  It  is  only  through  love  that  the 
individual  can  work  tremendous 
changes  for  the  better." 

I  looked  at  the  young,  sun-tanned 
aristocrat  with  calloused  hands,  and 
thought  to  myself: 

"You  could  be  living  a  life  of  ease, 
pleasure,  excitement,  and  glamour. 
You  could  be  hunting  big  game  in 
Africa.  You  could  have  a  whole  fleet 
of  Cadillacs.  Instead,  you  have  chosen 
voluntary  poverty.  But  you  are  richer 
than  the  richest  man  in  the  world. 
You  are  rich  in  the  love  of  all  these 
children  whom  you  have  helped  to 
grow  into  healthy  and  useful  citizens. 
Rich  in  the  gratefulness  of  these  for- 
lorn back  hill  folks  to  whom  you  have 
given  new  life  and  hope.  Richest  of 
all  because  the  success  of  your  self- 
less pilot  scheme  has  prodded  the 
Italian  government  into  sharing  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  of  land  with 
400,000  landless  families.  Yes,  you 
are  richer  than  the  richest!" 


JESUS  SAID, 

"The  King  will  answer  .  . 

./As 

you  did  it  to  one  of  the  least  of 

these  my  brethren,  you  did  it 

to  me  ...  As  you  did  it  not  to 

one  of  the  least  of  these, 

you 

did  it  not  to  me. ' " 

Matthew  25:40, 

45 

rdclamation 


by  Vincent  Edwards 


JUST  eighteen  years  ago,  while 
conducting  a  spirited  campaign 
for  re-election  that  was  to  result  in 
his  defeat,  a  New  England  Governor 
found  time,  amid  all  the  excitement 
of  speeches  and  rallies,  to  write 
something  that  has  now  become  a 
literary  classic. 

The  candidate  who  could  use  his 
pen  with  such  rare  grace,  was  Wil- 
bur L.  Cross  of  Connecticut.  He  is 
still  remembered  affectionately  by 
his  nickname  of  "Uncle  Toby"  to  a 
host  of  old  Yale  men.  The  pubHc 
notice  of  which  he  was  the  author 
was  his  famous  Thanksgiving  pro- 
clamation, addressed  to  the  people 
of  his  state. 

The  curious  thing  about  it  is  that, 
eighteen  years  later,  its  message 
sounds  as  timely  and  appropriately 
worded  as  it  did  in  1938. 

In  Connecticut .  Yankee, .  "Uncle 
Toby's"  lively  autobiography,  he  told 
how  he  released  the  proclamation  the 
day  after  his  defeat  at  the  polls.  He 
had  held  it  back  for  several  days,  so 
he  admitted,  "to  keep  it  from  being 
kicked  about  in  the  political  arena, 
for  good  or  evil." 

The  governor's  nickname  was  not 


an  accident.  For  years  he  was  a 
popular  professor  of  English  in  the 
Yale  SheflReld  Scientific  School.  His 
favorite  course  with  the  college  boys 
was  one  on  Laurence  Sterne,  his  life 
and  his  writings.  Since  that  great 
English  novelist's  most  famous  char- 
acter was  "Uncle  Toby,"  it  can  easily 
be  understood  how  the  name  was 
transferred  by  the  students  to  their 
teacher.  Today  Dr.  Cross's  Life  of 
Laurence  Sterne  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  finest  biographies  of  the  writ- 
er. 

In  his  sixty-ninth  year,  an  age 
when  most  men  are  ready  to  retire, 
Wilbur  Cross  entered  politics.  Five 
times  he  ran  for  governor;  four  times 
he  was  elected.  Today  even  his  for- 
mer opponents  readily  concede  that 
he  gave  his  state  the  highest  type  of 
administration. 

His  death  occurred  in  1948,  in 
his  eighty-seventh  year.  But  his 
native  state  has  honored  his  memory 
in  a  way  that  will  not  let  his  name 
soon  be  forgotten.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  travelers  who  go  on  a  tour  of  New 
England  now  travel  over  the  cele- 
brated Wilbur  Cross  Parkway. 

This  is  Governor  Cross's  proclama- 
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tion  for  Thanksgiving  Day,  Novem- 
ber 24,  1938: 

"As  the  colors  of  autumn  stream 
down  the  wind,  scarlet  in  sumac  and 
maple,  spun  gold  in  the  birches,  a 
splendor  of  smoldering  fire  along  the 
hill,  and  the  last  leaves  flutter  away, 
the  dusk  falls  briefly  about  the  work- 
er bringing  in  from  the  field  a  late 
load  of  its  fruit.  Arcturus  is  lost  to 
sight,  and  Orion  swings  upward  that 
great  sun  upon  his  shoulder.  We  are 
stirred  once  more  to  ponder  the  In- 
finite Goodness  that  has  set  apart  for 
us,  in  all  this  moving  mystery  of  crea- 
tion, a  time  of  hving  and  a  home.  In 
such  a  spirit,  I  appoint  Thursday,  the 
twenty-fourth  of  November,  a  day 
of  public  Thanksgiving. 

"In  such  a  spirit  I  call  upon  the 
people  to  acknowledge  heartily,  in 
friendly  gathering  and  house  of  pray- 
er, the  increase  of  the  season  nearing 


now  its  close:  the  harvest  of  earth, 
the  yield  of  patient  mind  and  faith- 
ful hand,  that  have  kept  us  fed  and 
clothed  and  have  made  for  us  a 
shelter  even  against  the  storm. 

"It  is  right  that  we  whose  arc  of 
sky  has  been  darkened  by  no  war 
hawk,  who  have  been  forced  by  no 
man  to  stand  and  speak  when  to 
speak  was  to  choose  between  death 
and  life,  should  give  thanks  also  for 
the  further  mercies  we  have  enjoyed, 
beyond  desert  or  any  estimation  of 
justice,  freedom,  lovingkindness, 
peace — resolving,  as  we  prize  them, 
to  let  no  occasion  go  without  some 
prompting  or  some  effort  worthy, 
in  a  way  however  humble,  of  those 
proudest  among  men's  ideals,  which 
burn,  though  it  may  be  like  candles 
fitfully  in  our  gusty  world,  with  a 
light  so  clear  we  name  its  source 
divine." 


TIMBER    TOPPE 

T^HERE    ARE    MANY   TALES    TOLD   IN 

■*•  the  woods  about  the  exploits  of 
timber  toppers.  One  incident  illus- 
trates how  spHt-second  acting  on  the 
part  of  the  high  climber  often  saves 
Ufe. 

As  he  swung  his  axe  for  the  final 
blow,  the  climber  saw  that  a  heavy 
slab  was  splitting  from  the  trunk.  He 
knew  instantly  that  as  the  top 
dropped  it  would  either  crush  him 
against  the  trunk  or  draw  the  rope 
so  tight  that  it  would  probably  in- 
jure him  just  as  badly.  Driving  his 
spurs  deeper  into  the  bark,  he  took 
a  firmer  grip  on  the  axe  handle. 

There  wasn't  time  to  untie  the 
safety  rope.  Straight  and  true,  he 
drove  the  keen  edge  of  the  axe.  It 
severed  the  rope  and  bit  deep  into 
the  quivering  trunk. 
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R  •  •  •  continued  from  page  2 

The  slab  came  tearing  away  just 
as  the  rope  parted.  It  left  a  great 
gash  down  the  side  of  the  spar  tree 
to  the  left  of  the  high  climber.  Great 
chunks  of  bark  loosened  and  went 
crashing  down.  The  timber  topper's 
spurs  pulled  loose.  There  was  only 
the  axe  to  cling  to  as  the  huge  tree 
whipped  wildly. 

Through  the  wide  arc  described 
by  the  whipping  top,  the  high 
climber  clung  to  the  axe  with  a  grip 
of  iron.  He  rode  it  out  until  he  could 
drive  his  spurs  into  the  trunk  again, 
repair  his  safety  rope  and  return  to 
the  ground. 

Tied  in  with  those  stacks  of  lumber 
in  your  nearby  lumber  yard  is  the 
courage  of  these  timber  toppers  do- 
ing their  job  so  that  the  world  can 
have  wood  to  work  with. 


Saint  Thorlacus 

Valiant  Bishop 

of 

Iceland 


by  Glenn  Everett 


nPHE  government  of  Iceland  has 
-■-  issued  a  set  of  stamps  commem- 
orating the  900th  anniversary  of  the 
consecration  in  1056  of  the  first 
Christian  bishop  of  Iceland.  A  sur- 
charge on  the  stamps  will  aid  a  fund 
to  restore  the  ancient  cathedral  at 
Skalholt. 

On  this  set  of  three  stamps,  are 
the  pictures  of  the  old  Skalholt  cathe- 
dral, Bishop  Jon  Vidahn,  a  Lutheran 
leader  of  the  period  of  1700,  and 
Saint  Thorlacus,  who  was  the  sixth 
bishop  of  the  island  from  1178  to 
1193. 

The  story  of  St.  Thorlacus  is  in- 
teresting, for  it  reminds  us  that  there 
were  a  number  of  valiant  reformers 
in  the  Christian  church  long  before 
the  day  of  Martin  Luther  (1517).  If 
these  men  of  earlier  centuries  were 
not  successful  in  purifying  the  church 
of  evil  and  corruption,  it  was  not  for 
want  of  effort. 

According  to  the  Thorlaklssaga, 
an  Icelandic  saga,  St.  Thorlacus  was 
born  in  1133  the  son  of  a  fisherman. 
He  was  christened  Thorlakr  Thor- 


kalsson.  A  brilliant  child,  he  soon 
attracted  the  interest  of  an  old  and 
learned  priest  who  began  teaching 
him  to  read  the  Bible  when  young 
Thor  was  only  five.  At  fifteen,  under 
such  tutoring,  he  was  ready  to  enter 
the  university. 

There  he  decided  upon  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  as  his  career.  He  was 
ordained  at  the  age  of  eighteen  and 
was  sent  abroad  by  the  proud  Ice- 
landers to  undertake  further  study  at 
Paris  and  London.  This  didn't  hap- 
pen very  often  in  those  days. 

When  he  returned  at  twenty-three 
with  a  doctorate  in  theology,  he  was 
welcomed  by  his  family  who  ex- 
pected him  to  settle  down  to  the 
prosperous  and  comfortable  Hfe  of 
a  village  priest.  They  hoped  to  share 
in  the  wealth  that  would  be  his. 
There  was  an  old  saying  in  those 
days,  "Fortunate  is  the  family  that 
has  a  fat  cow  and  a  fat  clergyman/* 

'  I  'HORLACUS  DISAPPOINTED  HIS  FAM- 

-^  ily    and    well-wishers.    He    was 
gravely  disturbed  by  the  worldUness 
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of  the  church,  as  he  saw  it.  It  had 
been  only  a  little  more  than  a  century 
since  Christianity  had  been  planted 
Jfirmly  in  Iceland.  But  already  the 
gospel  of  Christ  lay  forgotten  while 
churchmen  sought  for  wealth,  power, 
and  influence. 

Disgusted  by  the  lax  and  sinful 
life  being  led  by  the  clergy,  Thor- 
lacus  went  off  to  a  monastery  to  seek 
seclusion.  Soon  many  monks,  fired 
with  reforming  zeal,  began  to  come 
out  of  this  monastery  and  preach 
the  Word  of  God.  The  fame  of  Thor- 
lacus,  who  was  now  abbot  of  the 
monastery,  grew  far  and  wide.  The 
common  people,  disgusted  with  the 
religious  corruption  they  saw,  flocked 
to  his  support. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-eight  his  elec- 
tion as  auxiliary  bishop  of  Skalholt 
was  forced  by  popular  demand.  In 
1178,  after  the  death  of  the  bishop, 
he  became  head  of  the  church  in  Ice- 
land. This  was  a  bitter  pill  for  some 
of  the  other  clergy  to  swallow. 

The  Rev.  Alban  Butler,  author  of 
the  official  Roman  Catholic  "Lives  of 
the  Saints,"  credits  him  with  boldly 
fighting  the  sins  of  simony,  lay 
pati'onage,  and  impropriation. 

The  first  of  these,  simony,  was  the 
evil  practice  of  selling  church  offices 
for  money.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
story  of  Simon  Magnus  found  in  Acts 
8:9-25.  Simon,  a  magician  in 
Samaria,  had  been  famous  for  his 
magical  cures  until  the  Apostle  Philip 
came  preaching  the  gospel.  The 
Samarians  were  soon  converted  to 
Christianity.  Then  Simon  came  to 
the  Apostle  Peter  and  offered  money 
saying,  "Give  me  also  this  power, 
that  any  one  on  whom  I  lay  my 
hands  may  receive  the  Holy  Spirit." 
Peter  rebuked  him,  saying,  "Your 
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silver  perish  with  you  because  you 
thought  you  could  obtain  the  gift  of 
God  with  money."  Simon,  who  saw 
that  his  heart  was  not  right  with 
God,  repented  and  prayed,  as  Peter 
directed. 

Despite  this  specific  Biblical  con- 
demnation of  such  a  practice,  ordina- 
tions, pulpits,  and  bishoprics  were 
being  bought  and  sold  for  money  in 
Iceland. 

At  the  same  time,  rich  landowners 
would  give  money  for  erection  of  a 
church  and  thereafter  demand  "pa- 
tronage," that  is,  the  absolute  right 
to  select  the  preacher  and  control  his 
policies.  There  was  also  "impropria- 
tion," the  illegal  sale  of  lands  and  en- 
dowment funds  that  had  been  given 
the  churches  for  their  perpetual  sup- 
port. 

Thorlacus  also  told  the  clergy  to 
live  proper  and  upright  lives  them- 
selves, that  they  might  be  an  example 
to  their  people.  As  Butler  remarks, 
the  bishop  "was  not  without  his 
enemies."  But  he  continued  to  cham- 
pion the  unpopular  cause  of  reform, 
even  daring  to  use  the  dread  weapon 
of  excommunication  for  the  first  time 
in  Icelandic  history. 

Exhausted  by  his  battle  to  reform 
the  church,  the  bishop  fell  ill  and 
died  on  his  60th  birthday  in  1193. 
Within  five  years,  however,  the  de- 
votion of  the  people  to  his  memory 
caused  the  Althing  (Parliament)  to 
declare  him  Iceland's  first  saint.  This 
canonization  by  popular  demand  was 
never  confirmed  by  the  Pope  of 
Rome.  Nonetheless,  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church  carries  Thorlacus  on 
its  roster  of  saints  today.  So  does  the 
Church  of  Iceland,  which  became 
staunchly  Protestant  early  in  the 
Reformation. 


'  I  'HE  quiet  was  hollow  and  heavy 
-^  in  the  nearly  empty  waiting 
room.  At  the  baggage  counter,  the 
clerk  and  two  drivers  chatted  in 
hushed,  unhurried  voices.  Once  in 
a  while  a  passenger  would  emerge 
from  one  of  the  dark  buses  at  the 
loading  ramps  and  wander  sleepily 
into  the  light.  But  most  of  them 
stayed  aboard,  not  letting  this  twen- 
ty-minute stop  inten*upt  their  night's 
sleep. 

Only  a  half-dozen  waiting  pas- 
sengers sat  about  the  room — with 
the  patience  of  sheep  bedded  down 
for  the  night.  Good  heavens,  didn't 
anyone  else  care  what  time  it  was? 

I  stood  up,  smoothed  out  the 
wrinkles  in  the  skirt  of  my  Navy 
uniform,  and  looked  at  the  clock 
again.  It  was  0415.  Over  twenty 
miles  yet  to  go,  and  my  pass  was  up 
at  0600. 

For    mavbe    the    hundredth    time 


since  yesterday  in  Brighton,  I  went 
over  the  time  schedule  in  my  hand. 
Leave  Crockett  0425,  ten  minutes 
from  now.  Pass  Centerfield  Junction 
at  0500.  It  was  not  a  scheduled  stop 
on  this  run,  but  the  driver  would  let 
me  out  if  I  asked  him.  From  there 
it  was  two  miles  to  the  base.  Surely 
I  could  walk  those  last  two  miles  in 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  It  would 
be  close,  but  with  luck,  I  would  be 
at  barracks  by  0545. 

Usually  my  luck  was  the  best,  but 
I  couldn't  say  much  for  it  these  past 
few  days.  What  if  there  was  a  flat 
tire  or  we  were  delayed  somehow 
between  here  and  Centerfield,  I  kept 
thinking.  The  tight  knot  in  my  chest 
rose  crazily  and  grabbed  at  my 
throat.  Thirty  days  restriction  was 
usual  for  absence  over  leave.  No 
privileges  at  all,  just  work,  chow, 
and  barracks  was  bad  enough.  But 
Commander    Brig's    triumph    would. 
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be  even  worse.  He  had  been  nasty 
enough  about  the  whole  thing  from 
the  start. 

"Seaman,"  he  had  used  the  word 
as  if  it  tasted  bad,  "iVe  told  you 
before.  It  is  impractical — maybe  im- 
possible— to  go  to  Brighton  and 
back  on  a  weekend  pass.  More  than 
thirty  hours  travel  for  three  or  four 
hours  in  town." 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  had  tried  once  more. 
"But  I  have  to  go.  If  it's  only  for 
three  hours,  I  have  to  go." 

"Some  fool  woman  notion.  Wom- 
en!" The  blood  rose  in  quick  anger 
to  his  neck  and  face.  "This  man's 
Navy  coddling  women!" 

His  fist  banged  the  desk  top.  Like 
his  anger,  everything  there  re- 
sponded with  an  ineffective  little 
jump  and  settled  quickly  again.  He 
shrugged,  then  signed  the  paper  and 
shoved  it  toward  me. 

"All  right,  but  you'll  never  make 
it.  And  don't  come  crying  to  me  that 
you  missed  your  connections." 

TTe  had  been  so  sure.  All  the 
-^  -^  way  back  from  Brighton  his 
scorn  had  clawed  at  my  own  reason 
and  confidence.  Even  the  joy  of  see- 
ing Tom  again  after  three  long  years 
of  war  had  been  dulled  by  the  com- 
mander. 

But  I  had  seen  Tom.  Somehow  I 
would  see  him  again  before  he  left 
the  hospital — if  I  made  it  back  by 
0600.  It's  crazy,  I  thought,  to  let 
the  commander  upset  you  when  you 
have  made  it  this  far.  Determinedly 
I  leaned  back  on  the  bench  and 
turned  to  look  about  the  waiting 
room. 

A  man  hopefully  tried  the  locked 
door  of  the  coffee  shop,  and  turned 
away.  A  shore  patrolman  shifted  his 
weight  against  the  wall,  his  white  hat 
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cocked  sharply  over  one  sleepy  eye, 
his  stick  swinging  easily. 

Then  the  double  doors  from  the 
street  swung  open,  and  a  sailor  came 
in.  He  stopped  inside  and  blinked  in 
the  bright  lights,  then  shuffled  un- 
steadily to  the  first  bench. 

He  looked  up  and  caught  me  star- 
ing dazedly  at  him.  His  pinkish  eyes 
brightened,  a  smile  grew  sloppily  at 
one  comer  of  his  mouth.  I  turned 
away.  Heat  flooded  my  face  and 
spread  downward  through  my  arms 
and  chest  as  he  started  toward  me. 
His  footsteps  were  a  nightmare,  clos- 
ing in  on  me.  Go  on  by,  I  said 
silently,  go  on. 

"Hi."  His  voice  was  thick  and 
close  to  my  face.  The  putrid  smell 
of  alcohol  convulsed  my  stomach  and 
instinctively  I  moved  away.  The  arm 
of  the  bench  dug  into  my  back. 

"Hi." 

"Where  are  you  going.  Navy?"  He 
spoke  with  easy,  vain  familiarity. 
I  had  to  say  something.  What  could 
I  say  to  get  rid  of  him? 

"Just  back  to  my  base." 

His  hand  squeaked  toward  me 
along  the  back  of  the  bench.  He 
pulled  himself  close  again. 

"A  girl  needs  company."  He 
mouthed  the  words,  syrupy  sweet. 
"Long  rides,  stop-overs.  Need  some- 
one to  look  out  for  you." 

Yes,  he  would  do  that,  I  could  be 
sure  of  it.  I  looked  frantically  around 
the  waiting  room,  pleading  for  an 
interruption. 

"Come  on,  baby,  let's  be  friends. 
I'll  show  you  a  good  time."  He 
leaned  toward  me,  sagging  lips  moist, 
breath  quick  and  foul-smelling. 

"I'm  afraid  not.  Please  leave  me 
alone."  Don't  make  him  angry,  I 
told  myself,  but  I  couldn't  stand  that 


awful  face  so  close  to  mine.  I  put 
my  hand  on  his  chest  and  pushed. 

"Well  now,  matey.  Think  you're 
too  good  for  me?  Tm   an   all-right 

guy." 

I  ti'ied  to  ignore  him.  My  fingers 
picked  at  the  time-table  in  my  hands. 
His  alcohol  disposition,  already  kin- 
dled, burst  into  flame.  He  spewed 
hot  angry  words. 

"Same  as  all  of  them.  Get  the  soft 
jobs.  Get  the  rates.  Too  good  to  be 
friends  .  .  /' 

One  more  jab  at  women  in  uni- 
form. It  hurt  coming  from  him. 

"We  work  for  what  we  get,"  I  said. 
"No  one  gives  us  anything." 

That  sloppy  smile  returned  again, 
this  time  arrogant,  vicious.  "Impor- 
tant people,  women.  Yeah,  the  Wacs 
and  Waves  will  win  the  war,"  he 
said.  Overjoyed  at  his  cleverness,  he 
snatched  at  the  tune,  raised  his  voice. 

"The  Wacs  and  Waves  will  win 
the  war,  parlez-vous  .  .  ."  Raucous, 
shrill,  it  penetrated  the  quiet  room. 

"The  Wacs  and  Waves  will  win 
the  war,  parlez-vous  .  .  ." 

HPhe  shore  patrolman  and  I 
J-  moved  at  the  same  time.  I  fled 
to  the  ladies'  room,  the  contemptuous 
singing  following  me  like  an  evil 
smell. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  lounge. 
It  wasn't  until  I  sank  into  a  chair 
that  I  began  to  cry.  The  inside  of  me 
was  hke  a  sharp,  burning  knife.  I 
sat   doubled   over,   my   face   in   my 

hands  and  cried  for  shame. 

*      «      *      * 

When  my  bus  was  called,  I  came 
out.  He  wasn't  in  the  waiting  room. 
I  went  directly  to  the  ramp,  talked 
to  the  driver  a  moment,  then  climbed 
aboard  and  found  my  seat.  Through 
the  window  I  watched  the  fiist  bus 


pull  away  and  disappear  in  the  dark 
ahead  of  us. 

Slowly  the  humiliation  and  anxiety 
left  me.  The  bus  was  warm  and 
friendly.  I  sat  deep  in  the  welcoming 
plush  of  the  seat  and  watched  the 
miles  go  by  in  the  dark.  My  con- 
fidence returned,  seeped  through  me 
like  new,  warm  blood.  I  would  beat 
them  after  all,  the  men  with  their 
insinuations,  their  deliberate  insults. 
I  thought  of  the  commander's  face, 
and  smiled  to  myself.  I  would  be 
there  on  time,  at  my  desk  as  usual. 
I  had  to  be. 

We  drove  through  the  quiet  streets 
of  Centerfield  at  last,  past  the  can- 
nery at  the  edge  of  town,  and  on  out 
the  highway  to  the  junction.  I  took 
my  overnight  bag  from  the  rack 
above  my  head  and  wormed  my  way 
through  protruding  arms  and  legs 
to  the  front. 
"There  it  is." 

The  headlights  picked  up  the  big 
sign  at  the  right  of  the  highway,  and 
the  reflectors  thiew  the  words  back 
in  our  faces — NAVAL  SUPPLY 
DEPOT— 2  miles.  I  checked  my 
watch  by  the  dash  fights.  0500.  Right 
on  time. 

There  was  no  trafiic  from  either 
direction.  Only  the  disappearing 
lights  of  the  first  bus  were  visible 
far  ahead  of  him,  but  the  driver 
pulled  way  over.  He  leaned  out, 
pulled  the  door  lever,  and  1  stepped 
to  the  ground. 

Almost  thankfully  I  watched  the 
bus  move  away,  the  gravel  grum- 
bling under  the  heavy  tires  as  he 
pulled  back  onto  the  highway.  1  was 
alone  in  the  dark. 

I  waited  for  my  eyes  to  adjust, 
but  they  did  not.  It  was  as  if  some- 
one had  dropped  me  inside  a  black 
bottle  and  corked  it.   There  wasn't 
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a  star,  a  breeze,  a  sound.  I  shivered, 
and  buttoned  my  overcoat  high  at 
the  neck. 

Blindly  I  set  oflE  toward  the  base. 
I  walked  briskly,  steadily.  The  last 
lap  of  the  race.  At  this  speed  I  would 
have  time  left  over.  If  I  skipped 
chow,  I  could  get  nearly  two  hours 
sleep. 

Several  times,  I  felt  gravel  under 
my  feet,  instead  of  solid  asphalt 
highway.  Strangely,  I  was  sometimes 
on  the  left  side,  sometimes  the  right. 
I  was  driving  myself  unseeing 
through  a  thick  black  fog,  from  one 
side  of  the  highway  to  the  other.  I 
stood  still  for  a  long  time  trying  to 
sense  the  direction.  Then  with  only 
the  edge  of  the  pavement  to  guide 
my  feet  I  moved  carefully  on  again. 
How  long  had  I  been  walking?  Five 
minutes?  Ten? 

Even  before  I  knew  the  reason 
for  it,  goose  flesh  skittered  up  my 
arms  and  neck,  crawled  swiftly  with 
premonition.  There  was  a  shufiling 
sound!  I  stopped.  Footsteps  echoed 
mine.  Slow,  unhurried  footsteps. 
There  was  someone  coming  toward 
me  in  the  dark! 

My  senses  cried  out  to  me  to  run, 
but  my  body,  leaden  with  fear,"  did 
not  move.  He  was  coming  closer. 
Suppose  he  bumped  into  me!  What 
was  I  going  to  do! 

BUT  NOTHING  HAPPENED.  ThERE 
was  no  one  there.  The  steps  re- 
ceded in  the  dark.  The  silence  was 
appalling.  I  took  my  hand  from  my 
mouth,  the  teeth  marks  deep  and 
tinged  with  blood.  Idiot,  I  thought, 
he's  not  coming  toward  you;  he's 
going  the  same  direction.  I  was  fol- 
lowing someone  on  this  lonely  road. 
But  who  would  be  here  at  this 
time  of  the  morning?  All  those  from 
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the  base,  if  they  had  good  sense, 
rode  the  yard  buses  from  Crockett. 
Could  it  be  a  tramp?  The  railroad 
crossed  the  highway  farther  on.  A 
hitch-hiker?  Not  on  a  dead-end  road. 
A  farm  worker?  What  would  he  do 
if  he  heard  me? 

My  body  drained  and  nearly  use- 
less, moved  forward.  I  didn't  walk.  I 
crept,  soundlessly.  Whoever  it  was, 
I  must  keep  behind  him.  So  far,  I  had 
the  advantage.  He  didn't  know  I  was 
there.  I  wondered,  panicky  again, 
what  time  it  was.  A  quarter  after 
five?  Half-past?  Would  I  make  it  in 
time  now? 

I  strained  for  the  sound  of  his 
steps  as  I  went  on.  Just  within  hear- 
ing distance  I  followed,  trying  to 
judge  how  far  away  he  was.  I  heard 
the  steps  too  close,  and  stopped.  Cau- 
tiously I  hstened  while  they  went 
away.  Then  I  crept  after  them.  For 
a  moment  I  lost  them.  He  had  gone 
far  ahead  of  me,  I  thought.  I  would 
hurry  again.  I  could  never  stand  it, 
not  knowing  where  he  was. 

The  snap  of  the  match  was  like 
a  clap  of  thunder.  Not  twenty  feet 
away  a  sailor  bent  his  cigarette  to 
the  flame,  his  white  hat  a  halo 
against  the  night.  He  shook 
out  the  match  and  started  on  again. 

I  heard  a  whispered  throaty  laugh, 
a  bar  or  two  of  low  humming.  Scat- 
tered words  of  singing  reached  me — 
"hinky,  dinky,  parlez-vous." 

A  nightmare  set  to  music!  I  heard 
no  more.  The  world  was  jelly.  It 
whirled,  and  I  swam  through  it, 
turning,  twisting,  reaching,  getting 
nowhere.  When  it  settled,  and  turned 
to  soHd  blackness  again,  I  grabbed 
it  and  held  tight  until  reality  re- 
turned. 

"Dear  God,"  I  prayed,  "help  me." 

The  first  bus.  He  had  got  off  the 


first  bus.  What  could  I  do  now?  I 
dared  not  pass  him.  I  would  never 
get  past  those  reaching  arms,  with 
the  demands  he  could  make  of  me. 
In  desperation  I  forced  myself  to  be 
calm.  He  still  didn't  know  I  was 
there.  I  could  stay  behind  him.  That 
WRS  my  only  choice. 

Once  more  I  crept  forward.  What 
time  was  it  now?  Was  I  going  to  be 
late,  after  all?  I  thought  of  the  com- 
mander's face  again.  It  must  be  a 
quarter  to  six. 

nPlIE   HUNTER   AND   THE   HUNTED   IN 

-^  reverse,  we  stole  on.  A  quarter 
of  a  mile— a  half.  If  only  I  could  tell 
how  far  ahead  he  was.  Was  the 
agony  in  my  throat  and  chest  as  si- 
lent as  I  hoped  it  was?  Would  he 
hear  me  and  turn  this  crazy  game  of 
cat  and  mouse  into  something  infin- 
itely worse? 

Then  he  was  climbing  the  rise  over 
the  raih-oad  tracks.  The  fights  at  the 
Na\y  Yard  gates  fit  the  sky  behind  it. 
There  was  a  row  of  fights  extending 
perhaps  a  hundred  feet  in  our  direc- 
tion from  the  sailor's  gate,  I  remem- 


bered. If  I  followed  him  too  closely 
he  would  see  me  yet.  The  marine's 
gate— my  gate  was  another  hundred 
yards  farther  on. 

I  hung  back  and  climbed  the  rise 
warily,  keeping  out  of  sight  to  watch 
him.  At  the  top  I  stopped  and 
twisted  my  watch  into  the  fight.  Ten 
minutes  to  six.  If  I  was  going  to  make 
it  I  had  to  go  now.  I  would  have  to 
mn  for  it,  surprise  him,  and  pass  him 
near  the  gate  where  the  guards  were. 
He  could  do  nothing  then. 

I  bolted.  AH  the  terror  of  the  past 
few  hours  propefied  me  past  them. 
The  three  guards  looked  up,  startled 
by  my  sudden  appearance. 

"Hey,  lookey  there,  mates."  The 
di'unken  one  turned  and  started  after 
me.  He  was  stopped  by  the  guard. 
"This  way,  mac."  They  laughed. 
"You've  just  got  time  to  make  reveil- 
le." 

The  guard  must  have  checked  my 
pass  at  the  gate.  I  don't  remember. 
I  ran  as  far  as  the  barracks  steps. 
At  the  desk  I  handed  my  pass  to  the 
sleepy  master-at-arms  who  logged 
me  in.  0555. 


WHATCHAMACALLIT 

The  other  day  we  heard  a  member  of  the  fair  sex  asking  her 
husband  to  stop  and  get  a  replacement  for  the  broken  part  on  her 
sewmg  machme.  ^ 

"You  know  honey,  it's  the  queer  shaped  dojigger  that's  fastened 
to  the  whatchamacallit.  It's  a  funny  gadget  that  goes  roTmdl^d 

want  another  ]ust  like  it.  •^ 

t.iw"^^  T*^!  ^^^"^  ^°i^  P^'f^^^'^  ^^^"  ^^  heard  the  same  lady 
telling  her  bridge  club  about  how  they  make  locomotives 

nlH  =Z^°rJ  ^  A^S  '^'"'^  "'*''  f"^^  '^°^^S'  ^d  you  throw  some 
old  stove  hds  and  thmgs  mto  a  furnace.  Then  you  empty  the  hot 
iron  mto  a  hole  m  the  sand  and  everybody  yells'.  Then  you  cool  it 
and  a  big  machme  bores  holes  in  it.  Then  you  screw  it  together 
and  pamt  it  and  put  steam  in  it.  But  one  thing  I  forS-ithe?  have 
to  make  a  boiler  One  man  gets  inside  a  hugl  tank,%nd  one  min 
stays  outside,  and  they  pound  at  each  other  terribly  Then  they  tie 
It  to  the  other  thmg,  and  oh!  you  just  ought  to  see  it  go!" 

— Sunshine 
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OUR  DAILY  BREAD 


Sf  ^o^defiAme  M.  0fi4xikl 


Although  people  have  eaten  bread 
for  countless  centuries,  its  origin  is 
shrouded  in  mystery.  No  one  knows 
just  when  or  how  primitive  man  first 
tamed  the  wild  grasses  he  used  for 
food. 

The  occultists  claim  wheat  came 
from  the  planet  Venus  but  scientists 
have  determined  that  it  originated  in 
Abyssinia.  From  there  it  descended 
into  the  fertile  Nile  valley.  Egyptians 
ate  raised  or  leavened  bread  about 
four  thousand. years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

Because  bread  was  the  principal 
food  of  these  ancient  Egyptians,  their 
nomadic  neighbors,  who  depended 
upon  their  herds  for  food,  called 
them  "bread  eaters."  Of  all  the  seeds 
used  for  food,  only  wheat  and  rye 
had  protein  qualities  capable  of  re- 
taining yeast  gases. 

■  Pictured  are:  Jewish  egg  bread,  having 
dark  brown  glazed  crust  (upper  right); 
long  loaf  of  French  bread  standing  on 
end  on  left  hand  side;  poppyseed  twist, 
having  glazed  crust  sp-inkled  wth  poppy 
seeds;  and  round  locf  of  caraway  rye; 
(both  in  center  of  picture)  farm  bread 
and    below    cut    loaf    of    caraway    rye. 


As  this  new  product  could  not  be 
baked  satisfactorily  directly  in  the 
coals  of  a  fire,  the  Egyptians  built 
cone-shaped  ovens  of  clay  bricks. 
These  ovens  had  a  lower  section  for 
the  fire  and  a  larger  upper  part  for 
the  bread. 

Picture  writings,  known  as  hiero- 
glyphics, show  that  the  sour  dough 
was  kneaded  thoroughly  and  then 
flattened  on  the  bottom  of  a  baking 
pan.  Even  though  the  oven  door  was 
supposed  to  be  closed  during  baking, 
we  are  told  that  the  extremely  super- 
stitious people  peeked  frequently  on 
the  spirit  hands  w^ho  were  supposed 
to  convert  the  dough  into  bread. 


IMctures  by  the  Author 
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Pictured  are:  Vienna   bread,  bird   rolls, 
and  Vienna  poppy  seed  bread 


These  ingenious  people  were  not 
content  with  merely  developing  one 
kind  of  bread.  By  adding  nuts,  seeds, 
spices,  perfumes,  and  drugs  they 
perfected  about  fifty  varieties.  They 
made  their  bread  not  only  in  round 
loaves  but  in  conical,  cubical,  and 
braided  forms  as  weU  as  in  shapes 
of  birds,  fish,  and  even  that  of  the 
divine  cow. 

Through  close  association  with  the 
Egyptians  during  many  years  of  cap- 
tivity, the  Hebrews  learned  to  like 
wheat  baked  into  bread.  Abraham 
and  his  people  had  bVed  in  tents, 
moving  from  one  place  to  another 
with  their  flocks.  As  it  would  have 
been  difiJcult  to  transport  heavy 
ovens,  they  usually  parched  their 
grain  like  the  reapers  in  the  Book  of 
Ruth.  Sometimes  they  set  flat  cakes 
of  ground  meal  mixed  with  water  to 
bake  between  layers  of  slow-burning 
camel  dung,  as  we  are  told  in  the 
Book  of  Ezra.  If  they  had  a  hearth, 
they  roasted  the  dough  in  the  ashes. 
When  the  Hebrews  ceased  being 


nomads,  they  began  to  bake  leavened 
bread.  In  those  days  the  making  of 
flour  and  bread  was  women's  work, 
while  the  mowing  and  reaping  of 
the  grain  was  men's.  As  they  built 
permanent  homes,  however,  they  de- 
veloped the  new  trade  of  baker,  with 
the  men  becoming  the  bakers. 

These  loaves  of  Jev\ish  bread  were 
small,  rather  like  our  modern  hard 
rolls.  They  might  be  said  to  resemble 
flat  stones,  slightly  raised  in  the  mid- 
dle. Because  they  were  only  about 
an  inch  thick,  (he  Hebrews  always 
broke  rather  than   cut  their  bread. 

IN  THOSE  EARLY  DAYS,  THE  FERTILE 
Nile  valley  also  furnished  quanti- 
ties of  wheat  for  the  daily  bread  of 
their  Grecian  neighbors.  The  Greeks 
imported  wheat  not  only  from  Egypt 
and  Sicily  but  from  the  countries  on 
the  eastern  and  northern  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea. 

As  in  Egypt  in  those  days,  there 
were  no  male  millers  in'  ancient 
Greece.  The  hand  mills  were  turned 
by  young  girls.  At  first,  a  mill  con- 
sisted of  a  fixed  block  of  stone, 
slightly  concave  on  top,  upon  which 
rested  a  second  stone  which  the  mil- 
ler worked  back  and  forth.  Later  this 
top  stone  was  made  larger  and  fitted 
with  a  handle  so  that  it  could  be 
moved  in  a  circular  motion. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Romans  had 
become  bread  eaters.  Excavations  of 
the  buried  city  of  Pompeii  show 
splendid  mills  and  fine,  modem 
bakeries  of  a.d.  70.  It  had  taken  the 
Romans  a  long  time  to  learn  that 
bread  was  better  than  parched  grain 
or  porridge.  But  once  they  learned, 
they  developed  many  fine  varieties. 

These  Romans  developed  circu- 
lar mills  or  querns.  The  new  mills 
consisted  of  an   upper   concave   or 
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cap-shaped  stone  which  fitted  over 
a  lower  conical  stone  and  turned 
about  it.  The  upper  stone  also  had 
an  opening  through  which  grain 
could  be  poured  between  the  upper 
and  lower  stone  surfaces.  By  sieving 
and  bolting,  they  produced  several 
grades  of  flour.  The  most  refined 
was  relatively  white.  These  querns 
were  operated  by  animals,  slaves, 
and  later  by  water  power. 

As  the  Romans  conquered  their 
neighbors  in  all  directions,  they 
taught  them  to  grow  wheat.  This 
bestowed  upon  them  a  gift  which 
far  outweighed  the  irritation  and 
vexation  caused  by  Roman  rule.  But 
the  Romans'  own  production  of 
wheat  declined  at  home.  Gradually, 
the  mighty  Roman  Empire,  disin- 
tegrating from  within,  fell  apart 
under  invasion. 

During  the  following  unfortunate 
centuries,  the  Christian  monks 
worked  hard  to  overcome  the  super- 
stitions and  fears  which  kept  these 
northern  conquering  tribes  from  in- 
curring the  anger  of  the  earth  gods 
by  cultivating  and  planting  crops. 

To  complicate  this  struggle,  about 
A.D.  1000  wheat  developed  a  danger- 
ous fungus  disease  known  as  "ergot." 
This  made  it  sweet  tasting,  but  black 
in  color  and  poisonous  to  eat.  Milled 
into  flour  and  baked  into  bread,  it 
caused  thousands  of  tragic,  painful 
deaths. 

The  Romans  had  met  this  death- 
dealing  fungus,  but  they  avoided 
further  catastrophe  by  watching  their 
fields  closely  and  destroying  infected 
crops.  The  pagan  conquerors,  how- 

■  THE  WHEEL  OF  GOOD  EATING  pic- 
tures the  Basic  7  foods.  To  be  healthy, 
we  should  eat  foods  from  each  group 
daily.    Bread    is    one    of    these    groups. 
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ever,  blamed  the  trouble  to  angered 
gods  of  the  field. 

Although  white  bread  was  found 
nearly  everywhere  by  the  Middle 
Ages,  only  the  rulers  and  wealthy 
could  afford  to  eat  it.  Ordinary  folks 
had  to  be  content  with  bread  made 
from  the  entire  wheat  berry  or,  more 
probably  from  rye  or  barley,  which 
were  grown  more  easily. 

During  all  these  centuries,  there 
was  little  change  in  methods  of  agri- 
culture or  in  the  method  of  convert- 
ing grain  into  food.  Although  large 
flat  millstones  gradually  took  the 
place  of  the  conical  querns,  and 
water  power  stepped  up  production, 
the  actual  milling  process  changed 
but  little  over  many  centuries.  Flour 
was  made  by  grinding  the  wheat 
kernels  to  the  desired  fineness  and 
then  bolting  or  sifting  out  the  bran. 

With  the  application  of  steam  and 
electrical  power,  however,  French 
and  Swiss  engineers  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury developed  revolving  pairs  of 
rollers  which  revolutionized  the  mill- 
ing industry.  They  proved  that  break- 
ing the  wheat  grains  a  Httle  at  the 
time  and  removing  the  bran  and 
germ    with    air    currents    between 


breakings,  produced  a  better  quality 
flour. 

IN  THE  MEANTIME,  DURING  THE  UN- 
rest  and  explorations  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  wheat  was  taken 
to  the  New  World.  The  Spaniards 
introduced  its  culture  into  Mexico 
about  1530  and  a  little  later  into 
Peru.  Champlain  and  his  French 
colonists  in  Nova  Scotia  also  planted 
wheat  and  ground  it  into  flour  in  the 
first  grist  mill  erected  on  the  North 
American  .continent. 

The  French  often  shared  their  eve- 
ning feasts  with  their  Indian  friends. 
The  braves  sat  at  the  table  and  the 
women  and  children  were  grouped 
around  the  walls.  Thus  the  Micmac 
Indians  learned  to  like  good  white 
bread  which  they  had  never  eaten 
before. 

Captain  John  Smith,  appreciating 
the  need  of  food  in  the  new  settle- 
ment of  Jamestown,  had  brought  two 
bushels  of  precious  wheat  with  him. 
He  planted  it  on  nearby  land.  By 
1643,  several  hundred  acres  were 
grown  by  the  Virginia  colonists.  At 
the  time  of  the  American  War  for 
Independence,  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania were  already  the  most  im- 
portant wheat  producing  areas  in  our 
country. 

Even  our  first  president,  George 
Washington,  who  Hked  no  title  better 
than  that  of  "farmer,"  planted  sev- 
eral hundred  of  his  Mount  Vernon 
acres  to  wheat.  Flour  from  Washing- 
ton's own  grist  mill  was  considered 
the  finest  of  that  time.  Sacks  bearing 
his   stamp   were   never  checked  for 


quality  because  customers  knew  its 
high  standard.  With  no  agricultural 
colleges  or  experts  to  supply  in- 
formation, Washington  often  counted 
the  number  of  seeds  in  a  bushel  of 
grain  to  determine  how  to  get  the 
best  yields  on  his  acres. 

Agriculture  was  boosted  by  the 
invention  of  a  number  of  machines 
which  took  the  place  of  the  laborers. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
w^as  Cyrus  McCormick's  reaping  ma- 
chine, which  appeared  in  1831. 

His  first  trial  in  a  neighbor's  field 
over  very  irregular  land  was  a  fail- 
ure. But  his  second  demonstration 
convinced  everyone  that  his  wagon- 
like machine  would  be  a  great  help 
to  them.  Nearly  everyone  who  saw 
his  new  wonder  machine  which  cut 
as  much  as  six  men  could  in  a  day, 
wanted  one.  During  the  next  ten 
years  he  sold  over  23,000  machines. 

But  as  time  moved  on  the  reaper 
gave  way  to  the  binder.  This  not 
only  cut  the  grain  but  bound  it  into 
bundles  for  easy  handling  during 
threshing.  Now  the  binder  has  been 
replaced,  particularly  on  large  farms, 
by  combines  which  thresh  and  bag 
the  grain  as  well  as  cut  it. 

This  year  approximately  55,000,- 
000  acres  of  our  country's  best  agri- 
cultural land  in  forty  states  will  be 
planted  to  wheat  to  feed  the  world's 
hungry  people. 

Because  of  its  good  nutritional 
value,  bread  with  its  high  protein 
content  and  relatively  low  cost,  is 
still  a  universally  liked  food.  In  our 
country  over  40,000,000  loaves  are 
baked  and  sold  daily. 
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This  is  another  in  a  series  of  interpretations  of  the  five  symbols 
developed  by  the  United  Christian  Youth  Movement  to  represent 
each  of  the  five  program  areas  of  the  Youth  Fellowship.  Mr.  Eller 
is  editor  of  Horizons. 


BEING  LOYAL 
to  GOD 

by  Vemard  Eller 


nPHE  SYMBOL  speaks  of  Christian 
■^  citizenship.  This  area  of  program 
and  activity  deals  A\'ith  the  Chris- 
tian's actions  as  a  responsible  mem- 
ber of  his  community.  It  includes 
such  areas  of  concern  as  service  to 
the  local  church  and  to  the  commu- 
nity; inter-group  relations  between 
races,  faiths,  and  cultures;  indus- 
trial relations;  economic  and  social 
problems;  and  political  education 
and  action. 

The  color  is  rich  purple,  the  shade 
that  has  long  been  associated  with 
royalty.  Christians  are  subjects  of 
royalty.  We  worship  the  Christ  who 
is  "King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords" 
(Revelation  19:16). 

Ours  is  a  monarchy  of  faith.  We 
are  citizens  of  the  kingdom  that  is 
now  at  hand  and  in  our  midst,  and 
also  the  kingdom  that  shall  be  ours 
when  "the  kingdom  of  the  world  has 
become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
of  his  Christ"  (Revelation  11:15). 

Because  our  Christ  is  a  royal 
monarch,  and  because  he  came  and 
died  to  make  us  like  himself,  we  too 
partake  of  royalty.  As  Christian  citi- 


zens we  are  "a  royal  priesthood,  a 
holy  nation,  God's  own  people"  (1 
Peter  2:9). 

Christian  Citizenship  marks  us  as 
citizens  of  Christ's  kingdom.  The 
word  "citizen"  denotes  membership. 
It  is  derived  from  the  word  "city." 
Membership,  in  turn,  involves  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  a  set  of  privi- 
leges and  obligations.  We  have  no 
diflSculty  in  being  loyal  to  our  privi- 
leges. To  remain  just  as  steadfast 
when  obligations  are  involved  is  a 
different  matter. 

We  are  members,  or  citizens,  of 
a  thousand  and  one  different  groups. 
We  start  with  the  home,  the  church, 
and  the  school  and  count  out  until 
we  include  the  nation,  the  UN,  and 
the  world.  Each  of  them  brings  new 
obligations,  and  each  demands 
loyalty. 

Yet  the  very  fact  that  we  speak 
of  Christian  citizenship  suggests  that 
we  hold  one  membership  and  accept 
one  set  of  obligations  that  takes 
precedence  over  all  others.  The 
Christian  is,  first  and  foremost,  a 
citizen  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
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royal  purple  of  this  symbol  points 
us  to  the  King  to  whom  we  owe  un- 
divided allegiance. 

HPhe  legend  is  "Live  as  Becomes 
-^  the  Sons  of  God,"  derived  from 
Romans  8:12-17.  In  this  passage 
Paul  considers  only  one  loyalty,  men- 
tions only  one  obligation.  The  Hfe 
which  becomes  the  sons  of  God  is 
that  which  is  Hved  according  to  the 
Spirit  rather  than  the  flesh. 

It  is  from  and  through  the  Spirit 
that  we  receive  God's  commands, 
hear  his  instruction  and  counsel,  are 
granted  his  grace  and  power,  and 
find  his  comfort  and  assurance.  To 
live  by  the  Spirit  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  being  loyal  to  God. 
Paul  puts  it  rather  plainly  that  the 
whole  duty  of  man  Kes  in  his  obliga- 
tion to  God. 

But  is  Paul  overlooking  all  the 
other  loyalties  that  are  incumbent 
upon  us?  Is  he  deliberately  making 
naught  of  all  the  valued  groups  in 
which  we  hold  membership?  Or 
does  he  mean  to  suggest  that  if  a 
person  makes  sure  of  his  allegiance 
to  the  King,  then  he  will  find  this 
host  of  lesser,  but  still  important 
obligations  falfing  into  a  pattern, 
very  largely  taking  care  of  them- 
selves? Would  Paul  suggest  that  we 
can  be  good  citizens  in  earthly  rela- 
tionships only  if  we  are  first  citizens 
of  the  Kingdom? 

All  five  of  the  symbols  display  the 
white  verticals.  But  here  they  are 
more  prominent  than  in  the  other 
cases.  They  form  the  axis  for  the 
central  figure.  To  emphasize  the 
symbol  of  God's  presence,  and  to 
organize  the  entire  drawing  on  that 
vertical  thrust,  is  altogether  appro- 
priate in  this  case.  All  the  loyalties 
of  Christian  citizenship  depend  upon 
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and  take  their  source  from  a  prior 
and  ultimate  loyalty  to  God. 

All  five  of  the  symbols  include  un-^ 
clothed  human  figures.  Undraped, 
the  figure  is  a  representation  of  any 
man,  of  all  men.  Draped,  it  would 
become  a  specific  man  and  no  longer 
speak  directly  to  you  and  me  and 
everyone  else. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
is  the  only  symbol  of  the  five  that 
plays  up  symmetry.  Balance  is  its 
most  outstanding  characteristic.  It  is 
dynamic,  Hving  balance,  not  the 
solid  weight  of  a  static  statue.  The 
pointed  fingers,  the  upturned  face, 
and  the  taut  body  all  give  an  impres- 
sion of  balance  that  is  graceful  and 
poised. 

The  symmetry  shows  the  balance 
of  Christian  citizenship.  It  is  a  bal- 
ance of  horizontal  against  vertical, 
of  earthly  loyalties  against  the  God 
loyalty. 

Notice  that  earth's  sphere  does  not 
intrude  between  man  and  his  God. 
Man  can  retain  perfect  balance  in 
this  world  only  when  his  attention 
is  focused  upward.  It  shall  ever  be 
so  with  Christian  citizens  who  live 
as  becomes  the  sons  of  God. 


An  English  laboring  man  of 
the  1270's  would  have  to  put 
aside  every  cent  of  his  wages 
for  fifteen  years  to  buy  a  Bible, 
which,  at  that  time,  was  valued 
at  thirty  pounds! 

— ^Advertiser's  Digest 
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IV/TY  artillery  outfit  had  moved  into 
position.  I  was  a  forward  ob- 
server and  we  were  using  a  small 
stone  building  right  on  a  peak  of  a 
high  mountain,  just  in  front  of  our 
guns,  for  an  observation  post.  Usually 
we  went  forward  with  the  infantry, 
but  our  guns  were  so  close  to  the 
battle  line,  and  the  shack  was  at 
such  a  high  vantage  point  it  was  a 
perfect  spot  for  observations. 

We  were  taking  turns,  twenty 
hours  on  duty  and  twenty  off.  When 
off  duty  we  stayed  with  our  outfit. 
After  catching  up  on  my  sleep  I 
would  usually  stroll  over  the  Italian 
countryside,  when  the  action  wasn't 
too  heavy.  It  was  on  one  of  these 
e;xcursions  that  I  found  the  stone 
house  hidden  in  a  heavy  clump  of 
olive  trees  a  few  steps  up  the  side 
of  the  mountain. 

Curious,  I  investigated,  and  found 
an  elderly  man  and  woman  living 
there.  From  the  first  I  felt  sorry  for 
them.    The    old    man's    feet    were 


wrapped  in  rags.  All  the  clothes  they 
had  were  home  made. 

I  wondered  how  I  could  get  the 
old  fellow  a  pair  of  shoes.  I  had 
two  pairs  of  shoes,  one  mud  pac  and 
the  regular  combat  boots.  I  could 
give  the  old  man  the  combat  boots. 
It  didn't  matter  that  I  would  be 
charged  with  them. 

I  couldn't  give  the  old  man  the 
shoes  and  not  give  his  wife  some- 
thing. Fortunately,  one  day  I  got  to 
go  back  to  a  small  town  with  the 
supply  truck.  The  things  to  choose 
from  were  few,  but  I  managed  to 
buy  a  dark  shawl  and  a  cheap  dress. 

It  was  the  most  joyous  moment 
I  had  ever  experienced  in  my  life 
when  I  gave  them  the  things.  They 
thanked  me  over  and  over,  and  I 
could  see  the  tears  in  their  eyes. 

From  then  on,  everytime  I  came 
to  the  door  they  were  waiting,  and 
ushered  me  into  their  simple  home 
as  though  I  were  a  four-star  general. 
Every  night  I  was  off  duty  I  visited 
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them,  and  they  were  most  enjoyable 
to  visit.  The  old  man  had  spent  a 
few  years  in  America  when  he  was 
a  young  man  and  could  speak  a 
Httle  English.  So  by  much  gesticula- 
ting and  with  what  English  he  knew, 
and  the  few  words  of  Italian  I  could 
fumble  over,  we  got  along  very  well. 

The  cold,  fall  rains  had  set  in, 
and  that  made  it  even  more  pleasant, 
being  in  the  dry  cabin  with  two  kind 
old  people  to  talk  to.  They  would 
roast  chestnuts  on  the  hearth  and 
give  me  homemade  cheese  with  home 
baked  bread,  or  any  other  thing 
they  had  that  they  thought  I  would 
accept.  I  tried  to  refuse,  knowing 
their  food  supply  was  meager,  but 
to  no  avail. 

In  every  way  I  could  I  tried  to 
repay  them,  but  it  seemed  they  had 
the  same  idea,  and  were  always  try- 
ing to  repay  me.  They  didn't  have 
to  pay  me.  Being  around  the  fire  at 
night  with  them  broke  the  monotony 
and  the  loneliness  of  being  away 
from  home,  and  that  was  enough  pay. 

I  showed  my  old  friend  the  stone 
shack.  He  nodded  in  understanding 
when  I  told  him.  From  the  sounds  " 
he  made  and  his  gestures,  I  knew 
he  was  telHng  me  to  be  careful. 

One  day  I  was  on  the  peak  by  my- 
self. The  noncom  in  charge  had  gone 
down  over  the  hill  toward  the  front. 
The  rain  had  been  pouring  incessant- 
ly, the  wisps  of  fog  was  coming  up 
from  the  low  places. 

EARLY  IN  THE  EVENING  THE  GeR- 
man  artillery  cut  loose  with 
everything  they  had.  Then  the  in- 
fantry unleashed  a  fierce  attack.  Un- 
til dark  they  kept  it  up.  I  was  direct- 
ing our  artillery  fire  as  best  I  could, 
knowing  that  the  situation  was  criti- 
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cal,  wondering  what  had  happened 
to  my  companion  when  he  didn't 
return. 

Then  suddenly  I  was  hurled  across 
the  floor. 

When  I  came  to  it  was  dark  out- 
side. I  tried  to  move,  but  my  legs 
were  lifeless,  then  the  darkness  came 
again. 

All  through  the  night  and  the  next 
day  I  lay  there,  consciousness  com- 
ing and  going.  I  could  hear  the 
thunder  of  the  guns.  My  radio  was 
scattered  over  the  floor.  My  body 
ached  and  felt  like  it  was  on  fire,  my 
throat  so  dry  I  couldn't  swallow.  My 
canteen  had  been  ripped  to  pieces. 

By  the  firing  during  wakeful  mo- 
ments, I  could  tell  that  the  Germans 
had  driven  us  back,  and  were  beyond 
the  hiU.  I  expected  them  to  discover 
me  at  any  moment. 

Night  settled  again.  Things  were 
blurred  and  distorted,  the  pain  and 
fever  in  my  body  had  swept  away  all 
reason.  I  tried  to  struggle  and  move 
my  body,  but  I  still  couldn't  move 
my  legs.  Finally  I  dropped  into  a 
troubled  sleep. 

I  was  aroused  by  the  feeble,  yel- 
low glow  of  a  candle  flickering  in 
my  eyes.  I  blinked  in  bewilderment, 
and  realized  I  was  looking  into  the 
face  of  my  old  friend. 

"Shh,  Comrad,"  he  whispered,  "No 
worry,  no  worry  boy.  I  help." 

I  suppose  the  look  in  my  eyes  was 
something  like  the  look  in  his  when 
I  gave  him  the  shoes. 

He  started  to  tug  at  me,  with 
efforts  so  weak  that  I  wondered  if 
he  would  be  able  to  budge  me.  But 
he  started  to  move  me  across  the 
littered  floor,  and  flames  of  pain  shot 
through  my  body,  then  I  blacked 
out  completely. 

When    I    regained    consciousness 


again,  I  was  draped  across  a  donkey. 
We  moved  slowly,  cautiously.  The 
old  man  paused  every  few  steps  to 
listen,  although  I  couldn't  see  him 
it  was  so  dark.  The  Germans  were 
all  about  us.  I  could  hear  the  rumble 
of  tanks,  guns,  and  trucks  on  the 
road  below. 

The  darkness  came  again,  and 
when  I  awoke  I  was  in  my  friends' 
house,  on  a  soft  bed  of  straw  in  the 
attic,  well  hidden  from  prying  Ger- 
mans. 

One  of  my  friends  stayed  with 
me  all  the  time,  never  leaving  my 
side.  By  using  their  own  concocted 
medicine,  and  some  sulfa  drug  I  had 
given  them  on  one  of  my  visits,  they 
drove  the  fever  from  my  body  in  a 
few  days  and  I  began  to  feel  good, 
although  my  legs  were  still  para- 
lyzed, and  I  knew  I  needed  medical 
care.  Still,  I  had  no  fear  for  I  was  in 
capable,  kind  hands.  Their  strong 
faith  and  hope  gave  me  strength,  for 
they  kept  telling  me  the  Americans 
would  soon  push  the  enemy  back. 

But  I  began  to  wonder  if  I  would 
be  there.  The  Germans  moved  in  and 
out  of  the  house  like  ants  in  a  rotten 
log.  I  feared  for  my  friends'  safety, 


for  if  I  was  found  there  it  would  go 
hard  with  them.  I  warned  them  of 
this,  but  they  only  shook  their  heads 
in  dismissal. 

Soon  my  fears  were  dispelled,  for 
the  Americans  put  the  Germans  on 
the  run.  The  smoke  had  no  more 
than  lifted,  until  my  old  friend  had 
the  medics  look  me  over.  Shortly  an 
ambulance  was  sent  up. 

As  I  was  carefully  placed  on  a 
stretcher  and  loaded  into  the  am- 
bulance, the  two  old  people  watched 
in  silence.  When  the  medics  were 
ready  to  close  the  doors,  I  tried  to 
thank  them  for  saving  my  life,  but 
the  words,  so  meaningless  compared 
to  what  they  had  done,  choked  off 
in  my  throat. 

They  gave  a  snappy  salute,  and 
let  it  end  in  a  farewell  gesture.  The 
door  closed,  shutting  them  from  my 
view  perhaps  forever,  but  I  knew  I 
would  never  forget  the  picture  of 
them  standing  there,  the  old  woman 
with  the  shawl  pulled  tightly  over 
her  shoulders  and  the  new  dress, 
and  the  old  man  with  the  GI  shoes 
clean  and  tallowed.  I  was  glad  too, 
for  I  didn't  want  them  to  see  the 
tears  when  I  cried. 


OUR    COVERS 

The  bridges  on  our  covers  this  month  are  interesting  because 
they  are  extreme  opposites. 

The  Golden  Gate  Bridge  at  San  Francisco,  which  opened  in  1937, 
is  the  longest  suspension  bridge  in  America.  It  has  a  span  of  4,200 
feet. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  bridge  on  our  back  cover  is  the  shortest 
covered  bridge  in  America,  It  is  located  at  Marshfield,  Vermont  on 
Route  No.  2. 
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BY  JAMES  V.  CLAYPOOL 

Secy.,  Promotion  of  Bible  Use,  American  Bible  Society 

THEME:  ''How  to  Live  Your  Life  in  Fullness  and  in  Joy" 

1  Start  Eternal  Life  Now John  5:30-46 

2  Good  Cheer  That  Overcomes  John  16:20-24 

3  A  Song  of  Joy  in  Living Psalms  16:1-11 

4  Life-giving,  Fatherly  Advice  Proverbs  4:1-27 

5  Do  Not  Misuse  What  Is  Good 1  Timothy  1:1-20 

6  The  Right  Attitude  in  Church 1  Timothy  2:1-15 

7  Well  Grounded  in  Truth  .1  Timothy  3:1-16 

8  Personal  Directions  to  a  Young  Man  1  Timothy  4:1-16 

9  How  to  Treat  Those  Who  Are  Older 1  Timothy  5:1-25 

10  Some  Worth-while  Recommendations 1  Timothy  6:1-21 

11  Warnings  Against  Wrong  Living Proverbs  6:6-35 

12  Stir  Up  the  Gifts  Within  You 2  Timothy  1:1-18 

13  Rewards  Are  Only  for  the  Faithful  2  Timothy  2:1-26 

14  Guard  What  Is  Entrusted  to  You 2  Timothy  3:1-17 

15  Some  Personal  Salutations  2  Timothy  4:1-22 

16  Obedience  in  the  Finer  Spirit Isaiah  1:10-23 

17  Peace  Among  Men  and  Nations Isaiah  2:1-11 

18  God  Alone  Is  to  Be  Trusted Jeremiah  17:5-17 

19  The  Story  of  the  Fig  Baskets  Jeremiah  24:1-10 

20  Life  in  the  New  Age Jeremiah  31:23-34 

21  Stand  on  Your  Own  Feet  Ezekiel  2:1-10 

22  This  Man  Shall  Surely  Live .....Ezekiel  18:19-32 

23  There  Must  Come  Justice  and  Righteousness Amos  5:4-24 

24  Suggested  by  a  Basket  of  Summer  Fruit Amos  8:1-14 

25  Qualifications,  Reproof,  and  Duty Titus  1:1-16 

26  Duties  of  Young  People Titus  2:1-15 

27  Treatment  of  Individuals  Titus  3:1-15 

28  The  Works  and  Word  of  God  Psalms  19:1-14 

29  Trust  in  God  Dispels  Fear  Psalms  27:1-14 

30  God  Is  a  Refuge  for  All  People Psalms  46:1-11 
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Misplaced  Thanksgiving 

DROBABLY  a  fellow  can't  be  expected  to  think  very  straight  when  he's 
-■-  full  to  the  gills  with  turkey  and  fixings.  Maybe  that  accounts  for  our 
getting  our  ideas  about  thanksgiving  all  mixed  up. 

We  spend  our  thoughts  of  thanksgiving  for  the  least  important  things: 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Sure,  it's  nice  to  have  an  abundant  table,  beauti- 
ful glad  rags,  and  a  ten  room  mansion.  But  every  fellow  who  has  been  in 
the  tight  places  of  life  knows  that  some  things  are  much  more  important. 
My  favorite  hymn  for  Thanksgiving  Day  doesn't  mention  any  one  of  these 
three.  Its  Hst  goes  Hke  this:  "Laws,  freedom,  truth,  and  faith  in  God."  These 
are  the  really  important  gifts  of  our  ancestors — the  vital,  life-enriching  gifts 
of  God. 

The  way  I  figure  my  reasons  for  thanksgiving  is  strange.  I  look  around  at 
all  the  people  who  are  getting  two,  or  twenty  times  what  I  am,  and  it  makes 
me  very  sad.  I  think  of  all  the  things  they  have,  and  I  can't  find  a  single  thing 
in  my  fife  to  be  thankful  for.  Then  I  happen  to  look  at  the  people  who  get 
only  a  third  of  what  I  do,  and  see  their  forlorn  shacks  and  worn  clothes.  Then 
I  just  break  out  all  over  with  thanksgiving  joy. 

I  have  a  feeling  that,  for  the  Christian,  it  ought  to  be  just  the  other  way 
around.  When  I  see  that  others  have  prospered,  I  ought  to  be  glad  that  life 
is  good  for  them.  My  appreciation  of  the  fine  life  that  God  gives  me,  ought 
not  to  be  spoiled  by  seeing  the  good  life  he  gives  others.  Seeing  how  greatly 
others  lack  of  the  things  that  make  Hfe  pleasant  for  me  ought  to  make  me 
sad,  rather  than  gloatingly  glad.  It  is  tragic  that  life  is  so  badly  out  of 
joint  that  millions  of  people  have  no  home,  tens  of  millions  are  always 
hungry,  and  scores  of  milfions  can't  even  read.  Being  thankful  that  someone 
else  caught  the  hard  knocks  instead  of  me  doesn't  square  very  well  with 
Matthew  25:31-46. 
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A    SERVICE    OF    WORSHIP 

by  Carl  R.  Key 
Thanks  for  the  Goodness  of  God 

Call  to  Worship: 

O  give  thanks  to  the  Lord,  call  on  his  name, 
make  known  his  deeds  among  the  peoples! 
Sing  to  him,  sing  praises  to  him, 
tell  of  all  his  wonderful  works! 
Glory  in  his  holy  name; 

let  the  hearts  of  those  who  seek  the  Lord  rejoice! 
Seek  the  Lord  and  his  strength, 
seek  his  presence  continually! 
Remember  the  wonderful  works  that  he  has  done. 

Psalm  105 
Invocation: 

Almighty  God,  from  whom  cometh  every  good  and  perfect  gift;  let 
thy  blessing  rest  upon  us  in  our  thanksgiving.  We  praise  thee  as  the 
bountiful  benefactor  from  whose  gracious  hand  all  our  blessings  have 
come.  We  remember  thy  loving-kindness  and  tender  mercy  toward  us 
through  the  years.  With  grateful  hearts  we  sing  to  thee  our  songs  of  joy, 
For  all  the  gifts  thou  hast  bestowed  upon  us,  and  upon  the  whole  family 
of  man,  we  give  thee  humble  and  hearty  thanks.  May  we  show  our 
gratitude  by  faithful  lives  devoted  to  thy  service,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Hymn:  "For  the  Beauty  of  the  Earth" 

Scripture:  Psalm  104,  especially  verses  24-35. 

Prayer: 

God  of  all  mercies  and  grace,  we  thank  thee  for  thy  blessings  upon  our 
land  in  the  generations  that  are  past.  Thou  hast  guided  our  forefathers  to 
make  of  this  a  great  nation.  Let  thy  Spirit  of  guidance  be  upon  us  in  the 
trying  age  in  which  we  live,  that  we  may  have  peace  in  our  time,  based 
on  the  love  of  man  for  man,  and  devotion  to  thee  as  King  of  Kings  and 
Lord  of  Lords.  We  thank  thee  for  our  families  and  loved  ones  wherever 
they  are.  We  pray  that  on  Thanksgiving  Day  we  may  encourage  each 
other  to  love  thee  more  and  serve  thee  better,  until  we  become  part  of  that 
great  family  of  the  redeemed,  serving  and  praising  thee  for  ever  and 
ever.  Amen. 

Hymn:  "Come,  Ye  Thankful  People,  Come" 

Unison  Reading:  Psalm  103 
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Meditation  on  Psalm  103 


Leader  No.  1: 

Psalm  103  is  pure  praise  to  God.  There  is  not  a  single  petition, 
request,  or  complaint,  but  only  gratitude.  The  psalmist  wants  not  only 
his  lips  and  his  pen,  but  every  power  in  him  to  "praise  the  Lord." 

Leader  No.  2: 

The  first  five  verses  describe  God's  blessings  in  our  personal  Hves. 
What  are  we  told  he  does  for  us?  He  forgives  us,  heals  us,  redeems  us, 
crowns  us  with  love  and  mercy,  satisfies  us,  and  renews  our  youth.  Who 
can  "forget  all  of  his  benefits"?  Is  there  anything  more  for  which  to  be 
thankful? 

Leader  No.  S: 

Verses  6  through  14  praise  God  for  his  dealing  with  his  people  in  the 
past.  They  tell  of  God's  care  for  ancient  Israel.  In  the  light  of  this 
record,  we  might  review  God's  blessings  in  the  history  of  our  own 
nation.  Let  each  one  of  us,  in  silence,  do  this  for  himself.  God's  great 
and  steadfast  love  can  be  our  portion  just  as  it  was  that  of  Israel.  Our 
transgressions  can  be  removed  from  us,  as  far  as  the  east  is  from  the 
west.  What  more  can  be  done? 

Leader  No.  4: 

Read  through  silently  verses  15  to  18  as  we  think  over  them  together. 
Here  we  commit  our  future  to  God,  whose  covenant  of  mercy  and  ever- 
lasting love  comes  down  from  parents  through  children  to  the  genera- 
tions to  come.  What  more  majestic  promise  than  this  can  we  find? 

Leader  No.  5: 

Surely  this  is  enough  for  which  to  be  grateful.  Yet,  there  is  still  more. 
The  last  four  verses  praise  God  as  the  Lord  of  all  the  universe.  Angels, 
the  heavenly  hosts,  and  all  the  works  of  creation  are  invited  to  join  in 
praise  to  God  for  all  things. 

Someone  has  said,  "Of  all  the  things  for  which  we  are  thankful,  the 
greatest  is  God  himself."  One  Httle  boy  concluded  his  prayer  with  the 
words:  "And  take  good  care  of  yourself,  God,  for  if  anything  happens 
to  you  we  would  all  be  sunk."  Not  only  our  words,  but  our  daily  lives 
should  praise  God  for  his  goodness. 

Hymn:  "Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God" 

Benediction: 

The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  with  you  all.  Amen. 
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STUDIES   IN 


Letters  to  Young  Disciples 


Introduction 


■  Most  New  Testament  letters 
are  addressed  to  churches.  Even  the 
letter  to  Philemon,  seemingly  a  pri- 
vate communication  about  a  personal 
matter,  is  sent  not  only  to  Philemon 
but  also  to  the  church  in  his  house. 
At  a  time  when  the  church  had  not 
acquired  buildings  of  its  own,  con- 
gregations met  in  the  homes  of  the 
members.  Romans,  I  and  II  Corin- 
thians, I  and  II  Thessalonians  are 
addressed  to  the  people  of  God  in  a 
particular  city — Rome,  Corinth, 
Salonika. 

James,  I  Peter,  and  Hebrews  are 
letters  addressed  not  to  the  church 
in  a  single  city  but  to  Christians 
wherever  they  might  be.  Persecu- 
tion drove  believers  into  distant 
cities,  and  evangelism  sought  con- 
verts everywhere.  New  Testament 
writings  addressed  to  these  scattered 
Christians  are  called  General  Letters. 
An  analogy  in  the  modem  world  is 
the  communication  addressed  by 
Methodist  or  Episcopal  bishops  or  a 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly  to 
all  their  communicants. 

I  Timothy,  II  Timothy,  and  Titus 
are  distinctive  among  New  Testa- 
ment letters  in  that  they  are  ad- 
dressed to  individuals.  They  are  not 
directed  to  a  house  congregation, 
nor  to  all  the  congregations  in  one 
city,  nor  to  the  world-wide  fellow- 
ship of  believers,  but  to  two  men, 
each  of  whom  the  author  calls  "my 
true  child  in  the  faith"  (I  Timothy 
1:2;  Titus  1:4).  The  word  "child"  is 
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evidently  used  not  to  denote  an  in- 
fant but  rather  to  describe  a  spiritual 
relationship.  Timothy,  son  of  a  Jew- 
ish mother  and  a  Greek  father,  lived 
in  Lystra.  On  his  second  visit  to  that 
city,  Paul  claimed  him  as  helper 
(Acts  16:1-3).  Titus,  a  Greek,  served 
as  messenger  between  Paul  and  the 
church  in  Corinth  (II  Corinthians 
7:6,  13;  8:16,  23).  The  letters  to 
Timothy  and  Titus  have  special  point 
for  the  youth  of  every  generation  be- 
cause they  contain  thoughts  ad- 
dressed to  younger  men  by  one  who 
was  farther  along  in  the  Christian 
life  than  they. 

Since  I  and  II  Timothy  begin  by 
reference  to  "Paul,  an  apostle  of 
Christ  Jesus,"  and  Titus  begins, 
"Paul,  a  servant  of  God,"  it  is  natural 
to  assume  that  tradition  is  right  in 
supposing  them  to  have  been  written 
by  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  It 
must  be  noted,  though,  that  the  earli- 
est list  of  Paul's  writings,  compiled 
near  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, does  not  include  them.  Those 
familiar  with  questions  of  biblical 
authorship  know  that  it  was  a  com- 
mon practice  in  the  ancient  world 
for  men  who  wished  to  pay  tribute 
to  another  to  write  as  if  in  his  name. 
Many  believe  that  the  Pastoral  Let- 
ters were  written  by  a  friend  and 
admirer  of  Paul. 

Some  of  the  ideas  in  the  Pastorals 
are  hard  to  reconcile  with  all  else 
that  we  know  about  Paul.  I  Timothy 
1 : 8,  for  example,  assures  us  that  "the 
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law  is  good,  if  any  one  uses  it  law- 
fully." This  is  difficult  to  harmonize 
with  Galatians  and  Romans,  where 
life  according  to  the  law  is  pictured 
as  a  futile  thing  that  keeps  us  from 
Chi'ist.  In  II  Timothy  1:13  we  are 
bidden  to  "follow  the  pattern  of  the 
sound  words  which  you  have  heard 
from  me."  This  is  in  contrast  with 
Philippians  3:17:  "Join  in  imitating 
me,  and  mark  those  who  live  as  you 
have  an  example  in  us."  The  living, 
personal  witness  has  been  replaced 
by  a  doctrinal  formula. 

If  we  try  to  fit  the  Pastorals  into 
all  else  that  is  known  about  Paul's 
life,  we  get  into  difficulties  of  chro- 
nology and  geography.  Extensive  ac- 
counts of  the  Apostle's  missionary 
journeys  are  given  in  the  Book  of 
Acts,  and  these  are  supplemented  by 
what  Paul  himself  writes  to  the 
churches  he  has  founded.  This  out- 
line provides  no  place  for  the  Pas- 
toral Letters.  Titus  is  addressed  to  a 
man  of  whom  the  author  says:  "I  left 
you  in  Crete"  (Titus  1:5).  The  re- 
corded travels  of  Paul  include  no  visit 
to  the  island  of  Crete.  Acts  27:8  tells 
how  the  Apostle,  en  route  to  Rome, 
"sailed  under  the  lee  of  Crete."  So 
far  as  we  know,  that  is  as  near  as  he 
ever  got.  There  is  no  record  of  his 
having  visited  the  island  or  estab- 
lished churches  there. 

Moreover,  some  apparently  auto- 
biographical reminiscences  in  the 
Pastorals  do  not  seem  precisely  to 
accord  with  what  he  wrote  to  those 
among  whom  he  had  Hved  and 
worked.  II  Timothy  4:17  says:  "I 
was  rescued  from  the  lion's  mouth." 
Now  in  II  Corinthians  11:21-33 
Paul  lists  what  he  had  endured  for 


the  sake  of  the  gospel:  shipwreck, 
the  persecutor's  violence,  escape  over 
the  wall  in  a  basket.  There  is  no  men- 
tion here  of  battling  with  lions.  If 
Paul  himself  visited  Crete  and  was 
somewhere  thrown  into  the  arena, 
we  have  to  conjecture  that  he  was 
released  from  the  imprisonment  de- 
scribed at  the  end  of  Acts  and  that 
he  went  on  other  journeys,  founded 
other  chuiches,  suffered  other  hard- 
ships. 

This  is  not  impossble,  but  other 
explanations  have  been  sought.  Seri- 
ous students  have  long  believed  that 
the  Pastorals  were  written  by  a  dis- 
ciple or  lieutenant  of  Paul  who  was 
eager  to  strengthen  the  Christians  of 
a  later  day  by  citing  the  authority  of 
the  Apostle  against  the  false  doc- 
trines which  by  now  were  multiply- 
ing rapidly  (see  I  Timothy  1:4;  6:20; 
II  Timothy  3:1-7).  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  Timothy  and  Titus  were 
themselves  the  authors. 

An  attractive  variation  of  this  the- 
ory is  that  brief  notes  from  Paul  have 
been  worked  up  and  elaborated  into 
these  longer  letters.  Summarizing  all 
diat  is  definitely  known  about  the 
author,  a  recent  writer  says :  "He  was 
a  devoted  believer  in  Jesus  Chi'ist, 
an  ardent  admirer  of  Paul,  even 
though  he  often  misunderstands  him, 
suspicious  of  abstract  'theologizing,' 
morally  earnest  to  the  last  degree 
but  aware  of  the  limitations  of  hu- 
man nature,  gifted  with  a  keen  eye 
for  actualities  and  endowed  with  the 
priceless  gift  of  common  sense.  In 
other  words,  he  was  a  Pastor."  The 
traditional  designation,  "Pastoral 
Epistles,"  therefore  takes  on  added 
significance. 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  November  4,  1956 


The  Spirit  of  the  True  Christian 

J.  GARTER  SWAIM 

SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:  First  Timothy 


■  The  Pastoral  Epistles  contain 
practical  religion  for  a  workaday 
world.  I  Timothy  can  be  thought  of 
as  an  early  handbook  of  Christian 
conduct.  It  sets  forth  the  believer's 
attitude  toward  the  various  groups 
he  will  encounter.  He  is  to  have  re- 
spect for  all  sorts  of  persons:  "Treat 
younger  men  like  brothers,  older 
women  like  mothers,  younger  women 
like  sisters"  (5:1  f.).  He  is  not  to  be 
carried  away  by  love  of  money  (6: 
10,  17)  but  is  to  be  "rich  in  good 
deeds"  (6:18).  He  is  to  be  fair  in 
his  judgments:  "Keep  these  rules 
without  favor,  doing  nothing  from 
partiality"  (5:21).  The  author's  aim 
is  that  all  believers  may  be  filled  with 
"righteousness,  godliness,  faith,  love, 
steadfastness,  gentleness"  (6:11). 
One  mark  of  the  Christian  is  aware- 
ness of  his  own  shortcoming  and 
need.  We  read  the  Pastoral  Letters 
because  he  who  wrote  them  long  ago 
spoke  so  truly  that  they  still  have 
help  for  us.  Yet  the  man  who  wrote 
them  does  not  boast  of  his  own  sin- 
lessness  or  superiority.  Instead,  he 
says:  "Christ  Jesus  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners.  And  I  am  the 
foremost  of  sinners"  (I  Timothy  1: 
15).  If  we  think  of  this  as  contained 
in  a  note  coming  from  the  pen  of 
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Paul,  it  will  be  interesting  to  com- 
pare other  things  that  he  wrote  about 
his  own  spiritual  experience. 

Recounting  the  appearances  of  the 
resurrected  Christ,  Paul  is  so  awed 
by  the  appearance  to  him  on  the 
Damascus  Road  that  he  speaks  of 
himself  as  "one  untimely  born  .  .  . 
the  least  of  the  apostles,"  "unfit  to  be 
called  an  apostle,  because  I  perse- 
cuted the  church  of  God"  (I  Corin- 
thians 15:9).  Contemplating  the 
wonders  that  God  has  wrought  in  the 
church,  Paul  feels  himself  "the  very 
least  of  all  the  saints"  (Ephesians  3: 
8).  Aware  of  the  infinite  perfection 
of  God,  he  feels  himself  "the  fore- 
most of  sinners."  When  we  are 
tempted  to  think  that,  after  all,  we're 
not  such  bad  fellows,  it  is  sobering 
to  remember  Paul's  ever-deepening 
humility. 

The  attitude  toward  women  is  a 
point  that  puzzles.  They  seem  to  be 
assigned  a  position  of  inferiority  in 
the  church.  I  Timothy  2:llf.  says: 
"Let  a  woman  learn  in  silence  with 
all  submissiveness.  I  permit  no  wom- 
an to  teach  or  to  have  authority  over 
men;  she  is  to  keep  silent."  This  pas- 
sage sounds  as  if  it  were  an  echo  of 
I  Corinthians  13:34:  "The  women 
should  keep  silence  in  the  churches. 
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For  they  are  not  permitted  to  speak, 
but  should  be  subordinate."  What 
would  happen  if  the  church  in  the 
20th  century  took  this  Uterally?  How 
many  would  be  left  in  the  choir? 
How  many  Sunday  school  teachers 
would  there  be?  How  many  fund 
raisers  would  care  to  go  on  without 
the  contributions  made  by  women? 

Our  difficulty  is  not  lessened  when 
we  look  at  the  biblical  passages  side 
by  side.  Although  I  Timothy  2:11  f. 
sounds  like  I  Corinthians  13:34,  we 
discover  that  the  reasoning  which 
Hes  back  of  the  two  passages  is  radi- 
cally different.  In  the  Pastorals  wom- 
en are  to  keep  silent  because  **Adam 
was  formed  first,  then  Eve;  and 
Adam  was  not  deceived,  but  the 
woman  was  deceived  and  became 
die  transgressor."  I  Corinthians  15: 
22  contains  no  such  unchivalrous 
attitude.  It  is  there  said  that  "in 
Adam  all  die."  In  Philippians,  too, 
Paul  writes:  "Help  these  women,  for 
they  have  labored  side  by  side  with 
me  in  the  gospel"  (Philippians  4:3). 
Eve  or  no  Eve,  these  women  had 
evidently  not  been  deterred  from 
taking  their  full  part  in  the  hfe  of 
the  church. 

We  must  believe,  therefore,  that 
the  injunction  to  silence  has  to  do 
with  the  particular  situation  of  the 
early  church.  In  the  case  of  the 
Corinthians,  we  know  what  that  sit- 
uation was.  Corinth  was  a  center  of 
pagan  worship.  Two  members  of 
the  Greek  pantheon  had  shrines 
there:  Poseidon,  god  of  the  sea,  and 
Aphrodite,  goddess  of  love  and  beau- 
ty. Ritual  prostitution  was  often  a 
part  of  pagan  cults,  and  a  thousand 
"sacred"  prostitutes  were  attached  to 


the  temple  of  Aphrodite.  In  that 
kind  of  community,  it  was  the  part  of 
wisdom  that  women  in  the  Christian 
church  should  not  be  too  conspic- 
uous. Where  conditions  were  differ- 
ent, as  in  Philippi,  women  could  and 
did  take  a  leading  part  in  the  church. 

Certainly  there  is  in  the  Pastorals 
none  of  that  asceticism  that  regards 
marriage  as  evil.  It  is  required,  in- 
deed, of  the  ordained  official  that  he 
"must  manage  his  own  household 
well"  (I  Timothy  3:4).  Religion  in 
Old  Testament  times  suffered  when 
fathers  gave  so  much  time  to  organ- 
ization that  they  had  no  time  for 
their  own  children.  The  sons  of  EU 
were  notoriously  wicked.  (See  I 
Samuel  3:13.)  Even  the  sons  of 
Samuel  "did  not  walk  in  his  ways, 
but  turned  aside  after  gain;  they 
took  bribes  and  perverted  justice" 
(I  Samuel  8:3). 

Christianity  is  distinguished  by  the 
excellence  of  its  home  Hfe,  and  it  is 
important  that  the  homes  of  church 
leaders  should  not  contradict  the 
things  for  which  they  stand.  More- 
over, it  is  the  Christian  home  that 
is  most  apt  to  produce  the  "temper- 
ate, sensible,  dignified"  individuals 
needed  for  ecclesiastical  office.  A 
British  historian  asserts  that  the  best 
argument  for  a  married  clergy  is  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
Ministers'  sons  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  all  areas  of  the  com- 
mon Hfe. 

Here  is  a  point  at  which  the  Roman 
church  departs  from  the  practice  of 
New  Testament  Christianity.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Pastoral  Letters,  a  bishop 
or  deacon  must  "manage  his  own 
household  well."  But  a  Roman  priest 
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can  never  have  a  household  of  his 
own.  This  is  a  great  pity,  because  it 
deprives  him  of  such  rich  stores  of 
shared  experience. 

Timothy  himself  was  evidently  the 
product  of  a  deeply  religious  home. 
The  author  speaks  of  "your  sincere 
faith,  a  faith  that  dwelt  first  in  your 
grandmother  Lois  and  your  mother 
Eunice  and  now,  I  am  sure,  dwells 
in  you"  (II  Timothy  1:5).  Timothy 
is  the  one  known  to  fame,  but  the 
faith  for  which  he  was  distinguished 
was  something  he  acquired  at  home 
from  his  mother  and  grandmother. 

Most  of  what  men  know  they  have 
learned  from  women:  mothers,  grand- 
mothers, aunts,  teachers,  sweet- 
hearts, and  wives.  A  professor  of 
philosophy  says  that  woman's  func- 
tion is  "to  teach  men  how  to  be 
human."  Charles  Kingsley,  British 
preacher  and  novelist,  says  that  wom- 
an's mission  is  "to  look  at  the  heart 
and  have  mercy,  while  cold  man 
looks  at  the  act  and  condemns." 

The  home  described  in  the  Pas- 
torals was  probably  one  in  which 
there  was  racial  tension.  The  author 
of  II  Timothy  1 : 3  acknowledges  that 
his  forebears,  who  were  not  Chris- 
tians, had  served  God  "with  a  clear 
conscience."  Lois  may  have  been  still 
an  adherent  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
She  imparted  to  her  grandson  a 
knowledge  of  that  sacred  history 
which  is  preparation  for  the  gospel. 
Acts  16:1  makes  it  clear  that  Eunice 
was  a  Jewish  woman  who  had  be- 
come a  Christian.  Her  husband  was  a 
Greek,  and  no  doubt  there  were  some 
in  her  family  who  regarded  her  as  an 
apostate  through  this  marriage  to  a 
Gentile.  There  must  have  been  hard- 
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ships  aplenty  in  the  life  of  the  son  of 
a  Greek  father  and  a  Hebrew-Chris- 
tian mother.  But  from  his  home 
Timothy  acquired  faith  unfailing. 

Moreover,  it  is  plain  from  the  Pas- 
torals that  certain  women  were  or- 
ganized for  service  to  the  early  Chris- 
tian community.  "Let  no  one  be 
enrolled  as  a  widow  who  is  under 
sixty  years  of  age,"  says  I  Timothy 
5:9.  Official  responsibility  was  evi- 
dently entrusted  to  women  who  no 
longer  had  duties  at  home.  One  who 
is  thus  enrolled  "must  be  well  at- 
tested for  her  good  deeds,  as  one 
who  has  brought  up  children,  shown 
hospitality,  washed  the  feet  of  the 
saints,  relieved  the  afflicted,  and  de- 
voted herself  to  doing  good  in  every 
way"  (I  Timothy  5:10).  Acts  9:36- 
39  reveals  that  in  Joppa  there  was 
such  a  woman,  "full  of  good  works 
and  acts  of  charity."  When  she  died, 
the  people  stood  around  "showing 
coats  and  garments  which  Dorcas 
made  while  she  was  with  them." 

The  gifts  with  which  women  are 
endowed  have  a  special  place  in  the 
life  of  the  church.  Their  hands  are 
skilled  at  needlework.  They  have 
imaginative  sympathy.  They  add 
tenderness  to  their  ministrations. 
Some  20th-century  churches  have 
boards  of  deaconesses  to  give  oflBcial 
recognition  to  the  place  of  women. 
It  is  evident  that  this  is  simply  re- 
capturing what  was  in  the  church  of 
apostolic  times.  The  writer  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  would  have  under- 
stood what  Carlyle  meant  when  he 
described  women  as  "like  mysterious 
priestesses,  in  whose  hands  was  the 
invisible  Jacob's  ladder,  whereby 
man  may  mount  into  very  heaven." 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  November  11^  1956 


"A  Good  Joe" 

J.  GARTER  SWAIM 

SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:   First  and   Second  Timothy 


■  The  Pastoral  Letters  set 
forth  the  requirements  for  ordination 
in  the  early  church  (see  I  Timothy 
3:2-13;  Titus  1:5-9).  When  we  read 
them  over  now,  these  quaHfications 
do  not  sound  very  impressive:  "No 
drunkard,  not  violent  but  gentle,  not 
quarrelsome,  and  no  lover  of  mon- 
ey." There  is  nothing  of  peculiar  ex- 
cellence here.  Are  not  these  the  ele- 
mental demands  laid  upon  every 
Christian?  One  answer  is  that  we 
come  to  these  specifications  after 
nineteen  hundred  years  of  Christian 
history.  Some  of  these  characteristics 
we  take  for  granted.  In  the  pagan 
world  of  the  first  century,  even  they 
were  novel. 

Or  have  we  really  progressed  so 
far  after  all?  In  a  European  country 
there  was  a  recent  scandal  occasioned 
by  a  man  s  belief  that  with  money 
he  could  buy  a  position  as  bishop. 
Church  leaders  are  not  to  be  quar- 
relsome, but  what  is  so  bitter  now 
as  a  church  fight?  Others  of  the  char- 
acteristics reflect  the  conditions  of  the 
world  in  which  the  early  church  was 
set.  A  man  must  be  "married  only 
once."  This  is  not  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  remarriage  of  a  widower, 
but  means  rather  that  polygamists, 
however    great   their   need   for    the 


gospel,  are  not  to  be  given  positions 
of  leadership.  Church  ofiicials  are  to 
be  "hospitable,"  because  in  that  time 
Christians  traveling  in  strange  com- 
munities would  have  no  other  place 
to  which  they  could  go.  The  public 
hostelries  were  apt  to  be  brothels, 
and  early  Christians  found  hospital- 
ity in  the  homes  of  brethren.  To 
this  day,  priests  of  the  Roman  church 
seldom  stop  at  hotels.  Hospitality 
awaits  them  in  the  rectory  of  every 
city  they  enter. 

Dwight  L.  Moody  was  one  of  the 
great  evangelists  of  the  19th  centur)^ 
He  won  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
on  two  continents  to  Bible  reading, 
honest  living,  and  faith  in  a  per- 
sonal Savior.  If  a  man's  sermons 
could  be  so  effective,  we  want  to 
know  where  he  learned  to  preach 
and  what  church  set  him  apart  to  its 
ministry.  The  answer  is  that  Mr. 
Moody  had  very  little  formal  educa- 
tion of  any  kind,  and  no  professional 
ministerial  training  whatever.  Nor 
did  any  congregation,  presbytery,  or 
bishop  ever  lay  hands  upon  him  in 
ordination.  All  his  life  Dwight  L. 
Moody  remained  a  layman. 

One  of  the  ablest  leaders  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  has  ever  had  was 
Robert  E.  Speer.  As  secretary  of  the 
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Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  he  had 
the  oversight  of  educational,  medi- 
cal, and  evangelistic  work  in  sixteen 
countries.  As  a  world  citizen  he 
called  America  to  a  "Good  Neigh- 
bor" policy  at  least  two  decades  be- 
fore the  government  got  around  to 
sponsoring  one.  As  a  friend  of  the 
young,  he  delivered  the  Merrick  Lec- 
tures at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
on  the  theme  "The  Stuff  of  Man- 
hood." He  thought  that  the  unprece- 
dented comforts  of  modern  life  were 
making  men  soft.  "The  glory  of  Hfe," 
he  said,  "consists  in  finding  the 
rough,  the  morally  austere  things  in 
life  and  then  fearlessly  and  unhesi- 
tatingly doing  them."  All  his  hfe 
Robert  E.  Speer  remained  a  layman. 

Such  lives  remind  us  that  in 
Christ's  church  the  distinction  be- 
tween clergyman  and  layman  is  not 
nearly  so  marked  as  some  would 
have  us  believe.  What  indeed  is  the 
difference  between  an  ordained  man 
and  an  unordained  man?  In  the 
cases  of  Moody  and  Speer  it  is  clear 
that  lay  service  is  as  richly  blessed 
and  honored  of  God  as  professional 
service.  I  Timothy  5:22  says:  "Do 
not  be  hasty  in  the  laying  on  of 
hands."  This  is  a  reference  to  the 
practice  of  ordination.  Older  transla- 
tions here  read:  "Lay  hands  sudden- 
ly on  no  man."  This  might  seem  to 
be  an  injunction  to  coolness  under 
provocation:  count  up  to  a  hundred 
before  you  strike  anyone  who  has 
made  you  mad!  The  real  meaning  is 
that  ordination,  like  marriage,  is  "not 
to  be  entered  on  lightly  nor  unad- 
visedly." 

Accordingly,  a  long  period  of 
preparation  is  required  of  candidates 
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for  the  ministry,  and  in  many  church- 
es a  trial  period  must  demonstrate 
the  man's  effectiveness  before  holy 
orders  are  bestowed.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  a  man  spends 
four  years  of  college  and  three  years 
of  seminary  acquiring  the  odor  of 
sanctity.  Christianity  has  a  long  his- 
tory and  a  great  body  of  tradition, 
and  those  who  teach  it  must  be  ex- 
pected to  be  familiar  with  all  this.  As 
one  of  the  Reformed  Church  confes- 
sions puts  it,  the  sacred  office  ought 
not  to  be  "degraded  by  being  com- 
mitted to .  weak  or  unworthy  men." 
A  man  cannot  become  a  lawyer  with- 
out familiarizing  himself  with  the 
case  method  and  the  history  of  law 
and  the  meaning  of  equity.  A  man 
can  best  minister  to  sick  bodies  if  he 
is  trained  in  medicine.  So  the  teach- 
ers of  religion  are  trained  in  church 
history  and  theology. 

This  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
better  than  other  people.  One  of  the 
privileges  of  the  ministry,  indeed,  is 
learning  from  the  saints  one  serves 
as  pastor.  This  does  not  mean  that 
clerical  judgment  is  infallible.  In  our 
Protestant  churches,  laymen  have  an 
equal  share  in  matters  of  govern- 
ment. It  does  not  mean  that  minis- 
ters are  above  temptation.  When  the 
people  of  Lystra  thought  that  Paul 
and  Barnabas  must  be  gods,  these 
apostles  said:  "We  also  are  men,  of 
like  nature  with  you"  (Acts  14:15). 
Ordination  does  not  deprive  men  of 
their  human  nature.  Nor  does  ordina- 
tion give  men  special  access  to  the 
treasuries  of  God's  grace. 

Is  there  anyone  who  supposes  that 
the  ceremony  of  ordination  would 
have  added  anything  to  the  effec- 
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tiveness  of  Moody  and  Speer?  Their 
service  to  Christ's  cause  resulted  not 
from  ecclesiastical  endorsement  but 
from  life  commitment.  Each  man 
witnessed  faithfully  in  the  place 
where  he  was  to  the  Truth  in  which 
he  had  believed  and  the  Person  to 
whom    he    had    entrusted    himself. 

Because  there  seems  to  be  no  reli- 
gious difference  between  ordained 
and  unordained  men,  some  argue 
that  churches  ought  not  to  have  full- 
time  clergymen,  but  rather  entrust 
leadership  to  mill  workers  and  ga- 
rage mechanics  and  farmers  who 
will  come  on  Sunday  and  preach  to 
their  brethren.  In  Protestant  church- 
es, however,  ministers  are  regarded 
not  as  priests  but  as  teachers,  and  in 
the  modern  world  it  is  difEcult  to  be 
a  good  teacher  on  a  part-time  basis. 
It  takes  all  the  time  there  is  to  bring 
to  one's  fellows  the  wonders  God  has 
wrought! 

The  Pastoral  Letters  make  it  clear 
that  church  leaders  ought  not  to 
have  to  earn  their  Hving  in  some 
other  fashion.  "Let  the  elders  who 
rule  well  be  considered  worthy  of 
double  honor,  especially  those  who 
labor  in  preaching  and  teaching;  for 
the  scripture  says,  'You  shall  not 
muzzle  an  ox  when  it  is  treading  out 
the  grain,'  and  *The  laborer  deserves 
his  wages'  "  ( I  Timothy  5 :  17  f . ) . 
That  this  is  a  sound  proposition  has 
been  proved  in  the  history  of  most 
congregations.  Their  Ufe  flourishes 
when  some  are  relieved  of  other 
duties  in  order  to  devote  themselves 
to  teaching.  A  businessman  could  not 
understand  why  preachers  expected 
to  get  paid  when  they  came  to  his 
church:   weren't  they  glad  to  serve 


the  Lord?  To  be  sure,  but  food  and 
clothing  for  the  preacher's  family 
must  be  purchased;  and  if  he  is  to 
do  his  work,  he  must  be  able  to  buy 
books  and  magazines.  It  is  a  biblical 
principle  that  "those  who  proclaim 
the  gospel  should  get  their  living  by 
the  gospel"  (I  Corinthians  9:14). 

When  Bunyan's  Pilgrim  died,  he 
willed  his  sword  to  the  man  who 
could  get  it.  So  also  is  it  in  the 
church  that  respect  for  the  ministry 
belongs  to  the  man  who  can  get  it. 
Timothy  is  required  to  "set  the  be- 
lievers an  example  in  speech  and 
conduct,  in  love,  in  faith,  in  purity" 
(I  Timothy  4:12).  Other  religions 
have  "holy  men"  to  whom  respect 
must  be  shown  because  of  the  clothes 
they  wear  and  the  position  they  oc- 
cupy. Christianity  in  this  sense  has 
no  "holy  men."  It  knows  that  all  men 
are  sinful  and  that  no  man  is  to  be 
worshiped.  A  man  is  not  to  be  hon- 
ored because  words  of  ordination 
have  been  said  over  him,  nor  because 
he  wears  his  collar  backwards. 

When  Jesus  commanded  men  to 
"take  up  the  cross  daily"  (Luke  9: 
25),  he  was  not  referring  to  the  kind 
that  can  be  worn  on  the  lapel.  It  is 
our  duty  to  "honor  all  men"  (I  Peter 
2:17)  because  they  are  made  in 
God's  image,  but  veneration  of  re- 
ligious teachers  is  only  for  those  who 
can  get  it.  We  honor  and  admire 
those  who  "set  the  believers  an  ex- 
ample in  speech  and  conduct,  in 
love,  in  faith,  in  purity."  We  honor 
them,  not  as  being  our  masters — One 
is  our  Master! — but  because  their 
manner  of  Hfe  makes  it  plain  that 
they  are  sincerely  seeking  to  emu- 
late their  Lord. 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  November  18,  1956 


The  Christian  Among  Non-Christians 

J.  GARTER  SWAIM 

SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:  Second  Timothy 


■  One  who  played  a  significant 
part  in  routing  Communism  from 
America  was  Whittaker  Chambers. 
Chambers  had  an  unhappy  child- 
hood. His  grandmother  was  insane; 
his  brother  was  an  alcohoUc  who 
committed  suicide;  his  father  was  a 
neurotic  artist  continually  inflicting 
small  cruelties  on  his  wife.  It  is  no 
wonder  that,  in  his  teens,  Whittaker 
ran  away  from  home.  He  underwent 
exhausting  manual  labor,  knew  bit- 
ter poverty,  and  had  only  fifty  cents 
left  when  he  got  a  job  writing  for 
Time  magazine.  Although  he  said 
that  pity  for  suffering  mankind  led 
him  to  become  a  Communist,  it  seems 
likely  that  his  own  lack  of  emotional 
security  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  it.  In  any  case.  Chambers 
was,  as  he  put  it,  "touched  by  the 
finger  of  God"  and  became  a  Chris- 
tian. The  story  of  his  life  he  wrote 
and  published  under  the  title  Wit- 
ness. 

The  title  had  perhaps  a  thi*eefold 
significance.  In  some  of  the  cases 
where  the  government  prosecuted 
alleged  Communists,  Chambers  took 
the  stand  as  star  witness.  In  his  own 
life  he  had  once  witnessed  for  Com- 
munism, but  was  disillusioned  by 
what  he   discovered  concerning   its 
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murderous  ferocity.  Now  he  stood 
for  something  different  and  became 
a  witness  to  his  religious  faith.  The 
word  witness  is  used  in  different 
ways  among  us.  In  the  law  courts  a 
witness  is  one  who  gives  evidence 
concerning  a  fact  or  event.  The  Eng- 
lish word  is  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  witan,  meaning  "to  know."  A 
witness  is  a  man  who  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about. 

The  knowledge  which  a  witness 
has  must  not  be  derived  or  second- 
ary. It  must  have  been  obtained  from 
first-hand  experience.  In  order  to  be 
a  witness  to  an  event,  a  man  must 
have  been  personally  present.  If  he 
merely  heard  about  it  from  friends 
or  read  about  it  in  the  newspapers, 
his  testimony  is  valueless.  In  order 
to  be  a  character  witness,  he  must 
have  had  dealings,  or  be  personally 
acquainted,  with  the  person  under 
discussion.  The  Pastoral  Epistles  in- 
dicate that  the  Christian  who  lives 
among  non-Christians  is  to  be  a  wit- 
ness. II  Timothy  1:8  says:  "Do  not 
be  ashamed  then  of  testifying  to  our 
Lord." 

We  may  advocate  the  cause  of 
some  political  candidate  without 
knowing  him  personally,  but  we  can- 
not   propagate    the    Christian    faith 
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without  a  first-hand  knowledge  of 
him  who  is  its  source.  Pilate  asked 
Jesus  whether  he  were  the  king  of 
the  Jews.  Jesus  answered:  "Do  you 
sa\^  this  of  your  own  accord,  or  did 
others  say  it  to  you  about  me?" 
(John  18:34).  The  trouble  with 
Pilate  was  that  he  had  only  a  hear- 
say knowledge  of  Christ.  All  he  knew 
was  what  others  had  told  him.  Very 
dijBFerent  was  it  with  Peter  and  John. 
When  people  "saw  the  boldness  of 
Peter  and  John  .  .  .  they  recognized 
that  thev  had  been  with  Jesus"  (Acts 
4:13). 

There  is  a  difference  between  be- 
ing a  faithful  witness  and  merely 
being  argumentative.  Sensing  the 
danger  that  we  might  confuse  the 
two,  our  author  wrote:  "The  Lord's 
servant  must  not  be  quarrelsome  but 
kindly  to  everyone,  an  apt  teacher, 
'forbearing,  correcting  his  opponents 
with  gentleness"  ( II  Timothy  2 :  24 ) . 

In  the  early  church.  Christian 
converts  were  sometimes  married  to 
unbeUevers.  The  question  of  how  to 
witness  in  that  situation  is  dealt  with 
in  I  Peter.  Is  one  to  demand  that  the 
marriage  partner  accept  the  faith  on 
pain  of  separation?  Is  one  to  take 
the  matter  into  court?  No.  I  Peter 
3:1  f.  says:  "You  wives,  be  submis- 
sive to  your  husbands,  so  that  some, 
though  they  do  not  obey  the  word, 
may  be  won  without  a  word  by  the 
behavior  of  their  wives,  when  they 
see  your  reverent  and  chaste  be- 
havior." That  is  the  clue  to  the  most 
effective  t>^e  of  witness,  that  of  a 
life  quietly  Hved  and  an  example 
faithfully  set. 

The  question  comes  home  to  the 
mihtary  man  who  would  like  to  be 


a  Christian  even  though  his  com- 
rades and  superiors  be  hostile.  Some- 
times a  stand  must  be  taken,  as 
against  a  command  to  do  something 
which  violates  one's  conscience.  But 
in  general  it  is  better  to  avoid  situa- 
tions of  conflict  and  unobtiiisively 
go  on  testifying  to  the  deep  things 
of  the  Spii'it.  In  Seattle  there  is  a 
luncheon  club  of  Christian  business- 
men. They  come  together,  not  be- 
cause of  business  interests  or  com- 
munity projects,  but  to  strengthen 
each  other  as  believers.  Since  it  is 
a  luncheon  club,  outside  speakers 
sometimes  begin,  in  the  manner  of 
such  organizations,  by  telling  off- 
color  jokes.  This  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  principles  or  practice  of  the 
organization,  but  no  one  stands  up 
to  rebuke  the  storyteller.  All  that 
happens  is  that  nobody  laughs.  Un- 
der that  ti*eatment,  no  one  has  been 
know^n  to  be  guilty  of  a  second  of- 
fense. 

For  the  witness,  motive  is  all  im- 
portant. If  we  merely  wish  to  exhibit 
our  knowledge  or  our  home  training, 
we  may  seek  opportunities  for  open 
conflict  with  unbelievers — and  be 
guilty  of  praying  the  Pharisee's 
prayer:  "I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not 
like  other  men"  (Luke  18:11).  If  we 
hke  to  show  off  our  powers  of  argu- 
ment, we  may  demoHsh  our  op- 
ponent's position — and  hopelessly 
alienate  him.  We  are  to  correct  our 
"opponents  with  gentleness"  for  the 
reason  that  "God  may  perhaps  grant 
that  they  will  repent  and  come  to 
know  the  truth"  (II  Timothy  2:25). 
A  Chinese  emperor  long  ago  said 
that  he  had  destroyed  all  his  enemies 
by  making  them  his  friends.  This  will 
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be  the  aim  of  all  who  in  a  hostile 
environment  resolve  faithfully  to  wit- 
ness for  God. 

The  New  Testament  is  always 
realistic,  and  the  Pastorals  make  it 
clear  that  witnessing  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  as  something  that  will 
always  be  easy.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  perse- 
cution. "Do  not  be  ashamed  then  of 
testifying  to  our  Lord  .  .  .  but  take 
your  share  of  sujSFering  for  the  gospel 
in  the  power  of  God"  (II  Timothy 
1:8).  The  author  represents  his  own 
testimony  as  having  been  accom- 
panied by  persecution. 

Many  of  these  early  witnesses  paid 
with  their  lives  for  their  testimony. 
The  history  of  the  first  centuries  is 
full  of  illustrations  of  old  men  and 
women,  and  of  young  men  and  wom- 
en, who  were  willing  to  go  to  the 
stake  rather  than  bear  false  witness. 
The  relationship  between  testimony 
and  persecution,  witnessing  and  suf- 
fering, is  engraved  upon  our  lan- 
guage. So  closely,  indeed,  was  the 
idea  of  torture  bound  up  with  that 
of  testifying  that  the  Greek  word  for 
witness  came  also  to  mean  "one  put 
to  death  for  his  religion."  Our  Eng- 
lish "martyr"  is  simply  the  Angli- 
cized form  of  the  New  Testament 
noun  for  witness. 

An  Episcopal  bishop  predicts  that 
within  two  hundred  years  the  source 
of  evangelistic  power  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  will  have  passed  from 
the  pulpit  to  the  witnessing  fellow- 
ship. He  thinks  that  sermons  may 
still  be  preached,  but  they  will  not  be 
the  principal  means  by  which  people 
will  be  won  for  the  gospel.  Instead, 
by  recounting  what  God  has  done  in 
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their  lives,  believers  would  create  an 
atmosphere  of  awakening  faith.  If 
so,  this  would  be  simply  a  return  to 
the  practice  of  apostolic  times.  Some 
professional  missionaries  were  among 
those  who  aided  in  the  spread  of 
early  Christianity,  but  many  wit- 
nessed while  spending  their  time  in 
the  occupations  through  which  they 
regularly  earned  their  living. 

Those  who  would  witness  effec- 
tively must  do  so  by  lives  hved  con- 
sistently from  day  to  day.  Sometimes 
in  our  society  we  see  people  who  pro- 
fess one  thing  but  act  out  another. 
One  has  read  of  a  scholar  who  pre- 
tends to  be  a  Communist  intellectual 
but  who  has  tucked  away  a  capital 
sum  on  which  he  may  live  comfor- 
tably; of  an  anarchist  writer  under 
contract  to  respectable  publishers;  of 
a  proletarian  poet  who  travels  first 
class.  A  man  who  wrote  a  book  on 
Living  Without  Liquor  was  arrested 
for  drunkenness. 

John  Chrysostom,  the  golden- 
mouthed  orator  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, because  of  his  effectiveness  as 
a  preacher  in  his  native  Antioch,  was 
elevated  to  the  bishopric  of  Con- 
stantinople. Banished  from  there  on 
account  of  his  courage  in  rebuking 
wrongdoing  in  high  places,  he  gave 
himself  to  winning  converts  in  the 
land  of  his  exile.  He  urged  that 
Christian  owners  of  large  properties 
build  chapels  on  their  estates  and 
labor  for  the  conversion  of  those  who 
tilled  their  fields  and  vineyards.  He 
held  that  the  most  effective  means 
of  winning  unbelievers  was  the  ex- 
ample of  Christian  living.  "There 
would  be  no  more  heathen,"  he  said, 
"if  we  would  be  true  Christians." 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  November  25 y  1956 


Discipline  in  the  Church 

J.  CARTER  SWAIM 

SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:  Titus 


Typical  of  Protestant  church- 
es  is  one  which,  in  addition  to  a  Con- 
fession of  Faith  and  a  Form  of  Gov- 
ernment, has  also  a  Book  of 
Disciphne.  It  provides  a  system  of 
courts  by  which  to  control  members, 
officers,  and  congregations.  It  pro- 
vides that,  when  a  charge  is  brought 
against  anyone,  witnesses  may  be 
summoned,  arguments  heard,  and 
judgment  rendered.  Censure  of  one 
deemed  guilty  may  occur  in  any  of 
five  degrees:  admonition,  rebuke, 
suspension,  deposition,  and  excom- 
munication. A  minister  of  this  church 
once  asked  that  his  wife  be  excluded 
from  Communion  because  she  had 
not  been  diligent  in  her  domestic 
duties,  and  clergymen  still  are  some- 
times tried  for  moral  lapses.  But  dis- 
cipline is  seldom  exercised  upon 
members  of  the  congregation. 

The  New  Testament  reveals  that 
discipline  was  one  of  the  problems  in 
the  early  church.  Titus  3:10  says:  "As 
for  a  man  who  is  factious,  after  ad- 
monishing him  once  or  twice,  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  him,  know- 
ing that  such  a  person  is  perverted 
and  sinful;  he  is  self-condemned." 
This  sounds  rather  strange  in  a  book 
which  pictures  Jesus'  infinite  concern 
about  the  lost   (Luke  19:10;   15:3- 


32).  Paul's  understanding  of  Jesus 
led  him  to  say  on  this  point:  "If  a 
man  is  overtaken  in  any  trespass,  you 
who  are  spiritual  should  restore  him 
in  a  spirit  of  gentleness"  (Galatians 
6:1). 

If  we  now  find  in  the  Pastoral  Let- 
ters the  suggestion  that  it  is  all  right 
to  ostracize  an  erring  brother  if  he 
does  not  respond  to  one  or  two  efforts 
at  reconciliation,  it  appears  that 
there  has  been  a  return  to  the  old 
Jewish  custom  of  excommunication. 
If  we  sometimes  think  the  modem 
church  is  lax  in  the  enforcement  of 
discipline,  this  may  partly  be  due  to 
the  uneasiness  every  honest  man 
feels  in  assuming  to  judge  another. 

He  knows  that  a  "holier-than- 
thou"  attitude  is  never  becoming  in 
the  Christian,  and  that  his  best  ef- 
forts should  be  directed  toward  re- 
deeming the  erring  brother  rather 
than  toward  cutting  him  off  from  the 
fellowship  of  good  people.  Hebrews 
10:24  says:  "Let  us  consider  how  to 
stir  one  another  up  to  love  and  good 
works."  Our  greatest  failures  lie 
along  this  line.  If  someone  stumbles, 
we  say:  "Poor  Harry!  I  always  knew 
he  would  do  something  like  this."  If 
we  always  knew  he  would  do  some- 
thing like  this,  then  what  did  we  do 
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to  prevent  it?  If  we  did  nothing,  are 
we  not  partly  to  blame  for  what  he 
did? 

The  Pastoral  Epistles  make  it  clear 
that  the  best  discipline  is  not  that 
imposed  by  a  formal  convocation 
called  to  sit  in  judgment.  The  best 
discipline  is  self -discipline.  Titus  has 
been  left  in  Crete  "to  amend  what 
w^as  defective,  and  appoint  elders 
in  every  town  .  .  .  teach  what  befits 
sound  doctrine  ...  avoid  stupid  con- 
troversies" (Titus  1:5;  2:1;  3:9). 
Something  was  evidently  lacking  in 
the  church  discipline  which  pre- 
vailed on  the  island,  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  this  young  disciple  to  com- 
plete the  good  work  that  had  been 
begun.  False  teachings  were  rife,  and 
this  caused  divisions  in  families. 

Against  all  these  false  beliefs  Titus 
is  to  carry  on  a  program  of  positive 
Christian  instruction  and  "teach  what 
befits  sound  doctrine."  The  older 
men  were  to  be  "temperate,  serious, 
sensible,  sound  in  faith,  in  love,  and 
in  steadfastness"  (Titus  2:2).  The 
older  women  were  to  "be  reverent  in 
behavior,  not  to  be  slanderers  or 
slaves  to  drink"  (Titus  2:3).  The 
older  women  were  to  train  the 
younger  "to  love  their  husbands  and 
children,  to  be  sensible,  chaste,  do- 
mestic, kind,  and  submissive  to  their 
husbands"  (Titus  2:4  f.).  All  are  to 
be  taught  "to  live  sober,  upright  and 
godly  lives"  (2:12).  A  notable  fea- 
ture here  is  that  the  younger  are  to 
lead  the  way:  "Urge  the  younger 
men  to  control  themselves.  Show 
yourself  in  all  respects  a  model  of 
good  deeds"  (Titus  2:7).  The  lead- 
ership and  self-discipline  expected 
of  the  young  is   a  marked  feature. 
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I  Timothy  4:12  says:  "Let  no  one 
despise  your  youth."  This  represents 
one  of  the  revolutionary  ideas  intro- 
duced by  Christianity.  Oriental  Hfe 
paid  great  deference  to  age.  This  is 
apparent  in  such  Hebrew  proverbs 
as  Proverbs  1:8  and  16:31. 

It  is  still  true  that  youth  can  listen 
with  profit  to  the  experience  of  eld- 
ers, but  in  the  Bible  this  is  never 
made  to  mean  subservience  of  one 
generation  to  the  other.  The  Ten 
Commandments  urge  men  to  honor 
their  father  and  their  mother.  The 
New  Testament  version  of  this  is 
"Obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord" 
(Ephesians  6:1).  BHnd  obedience 
is  not  enjoined,  but  only  obedience 
to  whatever  is  "in  the  Lord."  The 
relationship  is  put  in  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent light,  and  I  Timothy  5:1  indi- 
cates how  young  people  are  to  deal 
with  older  men  with  whom  their 
Christian  convictions  lead  them  to 
disagree:  "Do  not  rebuke  an  older 
man  but  exhort  him  as  you  would  a 
father." 

Although  Hebrew  society  general- 
ly followed  the  pattern  of  life  in  the 
Near  East,  where  members  of  the 
younger  generation  must  bow  to  the 
patriarch,  the  Old  Testament  pre- 
serves some  of  the  great  religious  ex- 
periences of  youth.  Joseph  was  a 
dreamer  and  David  a  singer  of  songs 
and  Isaiah  a  court  attendant  who 
heard  God  say:  "Whom  shall  I  send, 
and  who  will  go  for  us?"  For  the 
youth  of  every  time,  the  prophet 
answered:    "Here  I  am!   Send  me." 

It  is  clear  from  the  Pastoral  Epis- 
tles that  in  the  early  church  official 
responsibility  was  sometimes  com- 
mitted to   those   who   were   young. 
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Timothy  is  described  as  an  ordained 
official,  set  apart  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands.  In  some  churches  such  offi- 
cials are  called  elders.  Yet  the  Bible 
confronts  us  with  the  paradox  of  a 
young  elder!  Ignatius,  one  of  the 
early  church  fathers,  wrote  to  the 
Magnesians:  "Youth  is  not  to  be 
despised  when  it  is  devoted  to  God. 
But  he  is  to  be  despised  who  is  of  a 
wicked  mind,  although  he  be  old  and 
full  of  wicked  days.'' 

Youth  who  win  respect  are  those 
who  submit  themselves  to  the  discip- 
lines of  the  Christian  life.  I  Timothy 
4:7  says:  "Train  yourself  in  godli- 
ness." Men  in  the  armed  forces  know 
what  it  is  to  train  themselves  for  the 
military  life.  The  infantryman  trains 
by  long  marches,  the  parachute 
jumper  by  leaping  from  increasingly 
greater  heights,  the  airman  by  long 
hours  at  the  controls.  II  Timothy  2:3 
says:  "Take  your  share  of  suflFering 
as  a  good  soldier  of  Christ  Jesus." 
Military  metaphors  in  the  Bible  re- 
mind us  that  to  Christ's  cause  men 
must  bring  all  the  glad  sacrifice 
which  they  so  willingly  offer  to  their 
nation.  We  train  in  order  to  serve 
our  country.  We  must  train  also  to 
serve  Him  who  is  the  Lord  of  all 
countries. 

Discipline  for  the  religious  life  is 
contrasted  with  athletic  discipline: 
"While  bodily  training  is  of  some 
value,  godliness  is  of  value  in  every 
way."  (I  Timothy  4:8).  The  He- 
brews did  not  go  in  much  for  athletic 
competition,  but  the  Bible  uses  a 
number  of  metaphors  from  the  world 
of  sports.  Rehgion  touches  all  of  life, 
and  Paul  sometimes  borrows  figures 
of   speech   from   the    Greek   world. 


Tradition  holds  that  he  was  stooped 
and  frail.  Yet  he  describes  his  train- 
ing for  the  religious  life  in  these 
terms:  "I  do  not  run  aimlessly,  I  do 
not  box  as  one  beating  the  air:  but  I 
pommel  my  body  and  subdue  it,  lest 
after  preaching  to  others  I  myself 
should  be  disqualified"  (I  Corin- 
thians 9:24  f.). 

The  Epistle  to  Hebrews  urges 
Christians  to  lay  aside  the  weight  as 
a  runner  and,  in  view  of  the  great 
company  of  spectators,  to  run  with 
perseverance.  It  is  the  picture  of 
participants  in  the  Olympic  games. 
II  Timothy  4:7  speaks  of  a  com- 
pleted Hfe  as  a  race  well  run.  The 
terms  which  the  Bible  uses  about 
the  rehgious  Hfe  are  all  alive  and 
vibrant.  In  the  injunction,  "Train 
yourself  in  godliness,"  the  Greek 
word  translated  "train"  is  the  one 
from  which  we  get  our  English  word 
"gymnasium."  In  athletic  competi- 
tion, we  are  sure  that  no  records  will 
be  hung  up  by  the  man  who  scorns 
to  train,  nor  will  any  lasting  strength 
come  to  the  man  who  breaks  training 
whenever  he  likes. 

No  man  wins  a  batting  crown 
without  keeping  regular  hours,  ad- 
hering to  a  strict  diet,  and  following 
a  rigorous  plan.  All  this  has  its  coun- 
terpart in  the  religious  Hfe,  and  as 
we  study  the  Pastoral  Epistles  we 
shall  be  asking  ourselves:  What  part 
do  I  as  a  young  man  have  to  play  in 
the  Christian  church?  How  can  I 
train  myself  to  play  that  part?  What 
disciplines  of  the  spiritual  Hfe  do  I 
undergo  which  are  comparable  to 
those  demanded  of  me  by  the  mili- 
tary? 
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"My  boy,"  said  the  boss,  "do  you 
believe  in  life  after  death?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Then  that  makes  everything  just 
fine,"  the  boss  went  on  tenderly. 
"About  an  hour  after  you  left  yester- 
day to  bury  your  grandfather,  he 
came  in  to  see  you." 

— Mans 


The  coach  of  a  large  Eastern  col- 
lege's football  team  went  to  Texas 
for  his  summer  vacation  and  decided 
to  teach  some  of  the  ranch  hands 
how  to  play  football.  "Now  remem- 
ber, boys,"  he  told  the  tough-looking 
cow  punchers,  "if  you  can't  kick  the 
ball,  kick  a  man  on  the  other  side. 
Now,  let's  get  busy.  Where's  the 
ball?" 

Promptly  one  of  the  cowboys 
shouted.  "Fergit  the  ball!  Let's  git  on 
with  the  game!" 

— Grace  Williams,  Tracks 

Sign  on  the  window  of  a  marriage 
Hcense  bureau:  "Out  to  lunch.  .  .  . 
Think  it  over!" 

— Sales  Management 


"I  have  always  said  the  poor  were 
welcome  in  this  church,"  said  the 
minister.  "I  see  by  the  collection  the 
past  few  Sundays  that  they  have 
come."  • 


Confusion  is  one  woman  plus  one 
left  turn.  Excitement  is  two  women 
plus  one  secret.  Bedlam  is  three 
women  plus  one  bargain.  Chaos  is 
four  women  plus  one  luncheon  check. 
— Farm  Journal 

The  sergeant  shouted:  "Company, 
attention!  Lift  up  your  left  leg  and 
hold  it  straight  out  in  front  of  you." 

One  of  the  rookies  became  nerv- 
ous. He  held  out  his  right  leg  by 
mistake,  so  that  it  was  next  to  his 
buddy's  left  leg. 

After  a  moment  the  sergeant  said, 
"O.K.  Who's  the  joker  holding  up 
both  legs?" 

— Watchman-Examiner 

Said  one  man  to  another:  "You 
didn't  laugh  at  Smith's  joke.  I 
thought  it  was  quite  a  good  one." 

"It  was  a  good  one,"  replied  the 
other,  "but  I  can't  stand  Smith.  I'll 
laugh  when  I  get  home." 

Crib 


-Texas  Outlook 
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Indispensable  ? 

Sometime,  when  you're  feeling  important, 

Sometime,  when  your  ego's  in  bloom. 

Sometime,  when  you  take  it  for  granted 

You're  the  best  qualified  man  in  the  room, 

Sometime,  when  you  feel  that  your  going 

Would  leave  an  unfillable  hole. 

Just   follow   this   simple   instruction. 

And  see  how  it  humbles  your  soul. 

Take  a  bucket  and  fill  it  with  water. 

Put  your  hand  in  it  up  to  the  wrist. 

Pull  it  out;  and  the  hole  that's  remaining 

Is  a  measure  of  how  you'll  be  missed. 

You  may  splash  all  you  please  when  you  enter 

You  can  stir  up  the  waters  galore. 

But  stop,  and  you'll  find  in  a  minute, 

That  it  looks  quite  the  same  as  before. 

The  moral  in  this  quaint  example 

Is:   Do  just  the  best  that  you  can; 

Be  proud  of  yourself;  but  remember — 

There's  no  indispensable  man. 

— Anonymous. 
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